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ONE YEAR. 


SorrLy the lone wind moans the year just 
dead. 
*Tis meet that thou should’st wail, oh, winter 
wind! 
Sure it were but unkind 
Did summer’s wealth of flow’rets deck the bed 
Whereon she lies, whom I have loved so well, 
I scarce can bear to hear her parting knell. 


Tis well, oh, winter wind, that thou should’st 
moan! 
I could not suffer spring’s sweet birds to sing 
Nor shall the joy bells ring, 
Now she I loved lies there quite dead, alone, 
Gone from me evermore, passed quite away, 
Past the horizon of our mortal day. 


Dear, dead, fair year, I will not call thee old ; 
‘I loved thee so. Within thy swift rolled 
space 
Life looked me in the face ; 
Looked in mine heart, gave me his ring of 
old, 
Then gazed I for the Jast time in the eyes 
Of my lost youth—there, next thy heart, he 
lies. 


So fold him in thy shadowy arms, dead year ; 

I felt it sad to know that he was gone, 
Forever passed on ; 

Leaving me weighted with a growing fear 

That I had parted with my young fresh morn, 

Losing it all before I knew him born, 


Tears fast must fall, dear year, upon thy brow, 
They are as pearls upon thy placid face | 
The coffin-lid is now 
Half-closed, but still for just one little space 
I stand _ and gaze. The wind sounds 
wild, 
And sobs and wails like to some stricken 
child. 


Good-bye, dear year ! 
heart, 
And give thee back to me, when death is 
passed, 
And I am called at last 
From all life’s disappointed pain to part. 
I ask no better gift from Heaven’s vast store, 
Than all unchanged to hold thee evermore. 
All The Year Round. 


God keep thee next his 


POT-POURRI. 


THE blue jars in the window, 

The big bowls in the hall, 

Hold that sweet old-time perfume 
That we pot-pourri call. 

We cannot tell who made it, 

Nor where the flowers did grow, 
For those who picked them left us 
Full fifty years ago! 
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Yet, when at scented evening 
I stand beside the bowl, 

And watch my roses fading 
As night mists upward roll, 

I seem to see their spirits 
Stand silent there below, 
Who made pot-pourri for us 
Full fifty years ago! 


I watch them, youth and maidens, 
About the garden glide ; 

I see them cull the flowers 

There growing side by side ; 

I hear their soft love whispers, 

I almost seem to know 

The faces dead and buried 

Some fifty years ago! 


I smile to think how fleeting 
Are all our joys, our pain ; 

How swiftly sunshine passes, 
How quickly dries the rain. 

¥or they, too, loved and suffered, 
And bore their own death-blow, 
Those pretty lads and lasses 
Dead fifty years ago! 


Yet their dead roses whisper 
Of sweetness e’en in death: 
This loveiy perfumed odor ° 
Has outlived love’s hot breath; 
And sweet can be our evening, 
And, if we wish it so, 
Can last e’en like pot-pourri 
Made fifty years ago! 
All The Year Round. 


NOT GLAD, NOR SAD. 


You sang a little song to-day, 

It was not sad, it was not gay, 

The very theme was nigh out-worn : 
Two lovers met, as lovers may, 

They had not met —since yesterday — 
They must not meet again— till morn! 


And did they meet again, my dear? — 
Did morning come and find them here, 
To see each other’s eyes again? 

Alas, on ¢#at you are not clear, 

For hearts will shift as winds will veer, 
And love can veer like any vane! 


Ah no, I think some sudden craze, 
Some bitter spite befell their days, — 
What was that plaintive minor for ? 
No more together lie their ways, 
Remote, perhaps, the lover strays, 
Perhaps the lady comes no more! 


So strange the numbers sob and swell ; 

No, there’s no guessing what befell ; 

It is the sweetest song you sing ! 

Not sad, and yet —I cannot tell, — 

Not glad, and yet —’tis very well — 

Like love, like life, like anything ! 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
HISTORY IN PUNCH. 
Part I, From 1841 TO 1854. 

ON the memorable day in journalism, 
July 17, 1841, when M/r. Punch made his 
first appearance “in print,” he published 
this announcement: “ Politics. Punch 
has no party prejudices; he is Conserva- 
tive in his opposition to fanaticism and 
political prophets, but a progressive Whig 
in his love of small change.” And the 
Democritus of Fleet Street has been true 
to these principles, 

At first, like some other distinguished 
characters, Punch was distinguishable, 
especially when royalty was concerned, for 
his decidedly Radical tendencies. Later 
on, when his continued success had estab- 
lished him as a power in the land — nay, 
in the world —the prosperous sage signi- 
fied his appreciation of this vast responsi- 
bility by accepting, at the hands of his 
faithful contributors and from his numer- 
ous correspondents, the respectful title of 
“ Mister,” while reserving to himself the 
prerogative of appending to such docu- 
ments as he should from time to time 
address urbi et ordi the autocratic sign- 
manual Punch. 

Mr. Punch’s volumes serve as an excel- 
lent chorus to the political and social his- 
tory of the last half century. Turning to 
Volume I., dated 1841, we find ourselves 
back in the last days of hackney coaches 
and the infancy of railways. Barely three 
weeks before Punch saw the light, the 
G.W.R. had opened its line from London 
to Bristol at a cost of £5,000,000, and 
among his first articles is one on a journey 
by “a Birmingham Railway Train,” where- 
in the writer proposes the compressed 
three-volume novel for railway reading. 
Here was the germ of the shilling, six- 
penny, and even threepenny “ readables ” 
of the present day. But suggestions of 
this kind are constantly appearing in 1/r. 
Punch’s pages, his half-sportive proposals 
falling as seed on some congenial soil and 
fructifying in due course. When the Lon- 
don Charivari was published for the first 
time, London at night was in the hands of 
the rowdy drunken medical student of the 
period and his imitators. Young swells, 
too, thought it the thing to follow in the 
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footsteps of the Marquis of Waterford’s 
search after door-knockers, which invari- 
ably ended in an assault upon the watch- 
men—there were watchmen still left to 
cry the time of night—and constables, 
and an enforced adjournment to the Vine 
Street Police Station-house. This is all 
treated in the second number of Punch, 
in a paper illustrated with a travesty of 
the Achilles statue in Hyde Park, arrayed 
in a Waterfordian costume, dedicated to 
that eccentric nobleman. Clubs were 
comparatively few, and exclusive; but the 
cigar-divans were numerous and open to 
all comers. In 1841, the lord mayor’s 
State barge was an institution, so was the 
old Fleet Prison. The lord mayor of the 
day (according to Mr. Punch) “ remem- 
bers clearly that yesterday he was called 
to office.” He has “a perfect recollec- 
tion of the glass coach, and the sheriffs, 
and the men in armor, and the band play- 
ing ‘Jim along Josey,’ as they passed the 
Fleet Prison, and the glories of the city 
barge at Blackfriars Bridge.” Where 
are these glories now? What has be- 
come of the State barge? Does it rest in 
some vault under Fishmongers’ Hall? or 
was it converted into the Maria Wood for 
pleasure parties? And on consideration, 
what has become of the Maria Wood her- 
self? is she still moored to some suburban 
wharf waiting “ for hire”? or has she gone 
the way of all barges and been broken up? 
Is she no longer Maria Wood, but fire- 
wood? Whocan hum “ Jim along Josey” 
now? 

The most important event of this year, 
from a national point of view, was the 
birth of ihe Prince of Wales, on Lord 
Mayor’s Day. From the first hour of his 
life, Punch took a godfatherly interest in 
the heir apparent, and, from that hour to 
this, has followed every step in his career 
with the greatest concern. In 1841 the 
jokes were not so refined as they are now- 
adays. The forthcoming happy event was 
foretold by Punch in a fashion that in 
these times would have made the con- 
tinued appearance of his periodical on the 
tables of English drawing-rooms a matter 
of very questionable taste. At the end of 
October, a writer in Punch, who was a 
better contributor than courtier, ventured 
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to hope that if the royal parents were 
blessed with twins, the affair “ would not 
be made a matter of political arrange- 
ment.” From this the popular sense of 
the humor of the period may be fairly 
guessed. And here it may be noted that 
in the early pages of Pusch may be found 
a considerable number of lines that have 
since done good service in many ways, but 
especially as samples of modern Ameri- 
can humor. Here is one: “A young 
artist in Picayune takes such perfect like- 
nesses that a lady married the portrait of 
her lover instead of the original.” Here 
is another: “A man in Kentucky had a 
horse which was so slow that his hind 
legs always got first to his journey’s end.” 
This kind of joke has a very large family. 
And at this early date Mr. Punch in his 
exuberance wrote much that he would now 
hesitate to commit to paper, and for which, 
if it did appear, he would certainly be 
taken severely to task by a hundred cor- 
respondents, of whom a majority would 
be of the strait-laced order, and the miaor 
ity would be largely recruited from North 
Britain. “Bless you,” wrote 1/r. Punch 
in his third number, after a few remarks 
on the story of Uriah the Hittite, “ half 
the proverbs given to Solomon are mine.” 

When /r. Punch commenced his jour- 
nalistic career, Miss Adelaide Kemble 
was singing on the English operatic stage 
in “Norma,” and O’Connell (then lord 
mayor of Dublin), it was suggested, should 
be offered an engagement by Mr. F. Yates 
at the Adelphi. Incidentally it is notice- 
able that a speech before the curtain was 
as much expected from the leading actor 
five-and-forty years ago as it is now from 
Mr. Irving, or Mr. Toole. The names 
that crop up ino the earliest numbers of 
Punch are Sir Francis Burdett, Lord 
John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Cobden, 
and Wakley, the last mentioned being the 
founder of the Lancet, and sometime cor- 
oner. The Royal Academy of the day is 
severely criticised, but amongst the art- 
ists noticed there is only one whose sig- 
nature is now remembered, Mulready. 
The old Chelsea bunhouse existed, and 
Battersea was ‘a swamp.” Richardson’s 
show was at Bartholomew’s in company 
with Wombwell’s Menagerie, and the 





town found its night’s amusements pro. 
vided for it, after the theatres were closed, 
at “Evans’s, late Joy’s,” the Coalhole, 
Dr. Johnson’s Tavern, and the Cider 
Cellars. ‘ The Judge and Jury,” presided 
over by “ Chief Baron Nicholson,” was an 
institution; Deaf Burke was in Windmill 
Street, and prize-fighting still flourished. 
A conundrum by Theodore Hook appears 
in the number published the week after 
his death, which number, by the way and 
strange to say, contains no reference to 
his decease. 

In the following year we find many 
allusions to the attempt on the life of the 
queen by Bean, which evidently caused 
great indignation amongst her Majesty’s 
lieges of Fleet Street, who, in spite of 
their levity, seemed devotedly attached to 
their sovereign. Punch was no respecter 
of persons, and expressed his great de- 
light when his royal lady was called upon 
to pay her income tax like any humble in- 
dividual; but for all that the sage was 
loyal to the backbone. About this time 
the Prince of Wales was setting up his 
nursery establishment, when Mr. Punch 
makes merry over “the master of the 
(rocking) horse,” “the clerk of the pea- 
shooter,” and other ridiculous and imagi- 
native appointments. A little later we 
find the sage anxiously inquiring, “ Who 
shall educate H.R.H.?” and generally 
superintending his future. In this year 
her Majesty, who until she became a 
widow was a constant visitor to the the- 
atres, ordered four performances at Cov- 
ent Garden Theatre, which were conse- 
quently given “by command.” About 
this time the agitation against the old- 
fashioned pew, with its high panelling, 
padded seats, and concealing curtains, 
was commenced with 1/7. Punch’s appro- 
bation. Another “Church movement,” 
which gained his heartiest sympathy, was 
the temperance cause, advocated by that 
young Irish priest, Father Mathew. 

Looking through Vr. Punch’s pages we 
find a great many French jokes, and the 
style of some of the artists was decidedly 
French ; there was also a good deal about 
medical students. No doubt this was 
owing to the temporary connection with 
Punch of Mr. Albert Smith, who, subse- 
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quently known as the author of a little 
book called “The Gent,” and still more 
celebrated as the prince of entertainers, 
with his show of the Ascent of Mont 
Blanc at the Egyptian Hall, brought to his 
literary work rather too strong a flavor of 
the Quartier Latin. 

Before he was a year old Mr. Punch 
had completed a list of butts which for 
many a year supplied his artists and 
writers with most serviceable material. 
Brougham represented the House of 
Lords, Sibthorpe the Commons, and the 
late prince consort — usually alluded to 
as “H.R.H. F.M. Paterfamilias ” — the 
court. Jenkins, of the AM/orning Post, to 
which subsequently were added Mrs. 
Gamp of the Standard, and Mrs. Harris, 
of the Morning Herald (this was a lucky 
hit, as practically the latter was a myth, 
one paper being merely a reprint of the 
other), represented journalism ; Sir Peter 
Laurie was Punch’s target as representing 
the city; between “ Poet Bunn,” “ Young 
Kean,” that is Charles Kean, and Punch 
there was no love lost. Bunn turned 
round savagely, or rather gota much clev- 
erer man than himself to retaliate for him; 


but only tardily was something like justice 
done to Kean’s influence on the drama of 
our time, by Punch, who had been one of 
the first to sound the note of warning 
about that “stage upholstery ” which was 
the first sign of the growth of realism in 


dramatic art. Among the painters, Pusch 
selected Turner as his artist Jour rire. 
To these persons, who served as favorite 
butts for 1/7. Punch in his early days, may 
be added a number of things and places. 
The fountains of Trafalgar Square and 
the Nelson Column often afforded him a 
plethora of copy. It was a legend that 
the water supplied to the former came 
from the baths and washhouses in rear 
of the National Gallery, and that when- 
ever the “squirts,” as they were irrev- 
erently called, ceased to play the cause 
was traceable to a piece of soap in the 
pipes. The Column, 4/7. Punch declared, 
was built from foundation to summit by 
one man and one boy, who devoted their 
entire lives to this solitary achievement. 
The little Kensington Railway (now per- 
haps the most prosperous line in the 
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world, as it is rented by the numberless 
companies that find a junction at the Ad- 
dison Road) was a constant source of 
chaff, and was known for years as 
“Punch's railway.” It was represented 
as completely without traffic. The space 
between the rails was said to be utilized 
for cabbage beds, and the electric tele- 
graph wires for hanging out newly washed 
clothes. The cabstand was reported to 
have consisted of one cab, which disap- 
peared by degrees. Herne Bay and South- 
end were always good for a paragraph. 
Later on, the Wellington statue and the 
equestrian effigy in Leicester Square be- 
came equally popular with the sage. Inthe 
volume for 1846 there is a cartoon by John 
Leech representing the queen and Prince 
Albert speaking about the statue to Punch, 
the “only competent person,” and saying, 
“ Well, if you think it ought tocome down, 
it shall.” The statue has been removed 
to Aldershot, and the effigy, after becom- 
ing the object of London’s scorn and de- 
rision, has long ago disappeared. In 
1844, the houses at Albert Gate were 
building, and their then unusual loftiness 
secured for them the title of the “ Height 
of Absurdity.” This of course was before 
the period of the lofty “ flats” which have 
familiarized us with mansions of a dozen 
stories high. 

In 1844, too, we find from a “lady’s 
diary” the fashions of London at that 
period; the young lady confesses “that 
she has kissed Tom Thumb, seen the 
Ojibbeways, admired the pictures of Mul- 
ready, Maclise, and Eastlake, considered 
the polka perfection;” she adds “that 
cardinals were popular, tunics a good deal 
worn, and skirts trimmed with a succes- 
sion of flounces highly fashionable.” She 
concludes by saying “that she has seen 
Cerito, heard Grisi and Persiani, thinks 
Mario a love, Fornasari an idol, and 
Lablache immense.” The polka on its 
introduction had created a perfect furore. 
It consisted in its infancy of several com- 
plicated steps since dropped. In those 
days men danced, and did not think it 
beneath their dignity to figure in a fas 
seul in a quadrille; and such splendid 
opportunities as resulted from these Terp- 
sichorean proclivities, we may be quite 
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sure were not thrown away upon J/r. 
Punch’s ready-witted caricaturists, 

Many a public man’s career can be 
traced from month to month in the Loz- 
don Charivari, but certainly the two most 
prominent statesmen in the twenty years 
of Mr. Punch’s career ending 1860 were 
Mr. Disraeli and Lord Palmerston. The 
first prominent notice of the former ap- 
pears in Vol. VII., page 269, where a 
poem (an adaptation of Hood’s * Ben”) 
commences, — 


Young Ben, he was a nice young man, an 
author by his trade, 
He fell in love with Poly Tics, and soon an 
M.P. made. 
He was a Radical one day, 
But met a Tory crew, 
His Poly Tics he cast away, 
And then turned Tory too. 


Soon after this he is represented as the 
“ Young England Party,” anda little later 
as a viper gnawing at the old file, Sir 
Robert Peel. This is a precursor to a 
cartoon representing the triumph of Free 
Trade —a harvest home, in which the 
Jatter, the Duke of Wellington, and J/r. 
Punch take part. With the death of pro- 
tection came the railway mania, which 
served Thackeray for a subject in his 
“Jeames’s Diary.” Looking at the river, 
we find the introduction of “the outrig- 
ger,” a vessel which Leech represents as 
highly unpopular with short gentlemen 
requiring a “boat for an hour.” About 
this time there broke out a wonderful 
variegated shirt-mania, and Puach exhib- 
its some remarkable specimens of loud 
patterns. 

In 1846 the militia was called out, a 
farce which always afforded Mr. Punch 
considerable amusement. Long before 
the volunteer movement, the Brook Green 
Volunteer had been unmercifully chaffed 
both by penand pencil. This gallant mil- 
itiaman was represented as being the sole 
member of his battalion, and was de- 
picted as undertaking the entire duty ofa 
regiment. Refusing to leave his post 
when he had the influenza, be mounted 
guard with his feet in hot water, 

Turning from gay to grave, we come 
upon one of the most forcible pictures 
ever drawn by Leech, who justly earned 
the title of “the modern Hogarth.” In 
the ‘“*Moral Lesson of the Gallows,” he 
furnishes a sketch of the horrible crowd 
that was wont to assemble beneath the 
scaffold before executions were conducted 
in private. This powerful design is ac- 
companied by an article written in a tone 
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solemn warning. The sameartist’s sketch 
of the poor Harlequin, as shown by the 
last flicker of the dying light of Richard- 
son’s show, with the legend, * And mel- 
ancholy marked him for her own,” is 
another Hogarthian touch. In the fron- 
tispiece of the eleventh volume, which 
was published at Christmas, 1846, the 
leading men of the period are portrayed, 
In a march past Field-Marshal Punch, 
mounted on Toby, who was less human 
than he is nowadays, the Duke of Welling- 
ton — preceded by John Bull as drum- 
major, Lord Brougham in wig and gown 
(and of course plaid trousers) playing the 
ophicleide, ‘* Mons.” Jullienin vivid white 
waistcoat playing a flageolet, and Tom 
Thumb in Napoleon cocked hat and boots, 
— leads the ministry, carrying the banner 
of “ Peel and no Party,” and followed by 
Lord John Russell, Cobden, and Bright, 
Louis Philippe, some foreign potentates, 
and the representatives of the Irish Va- 
tion deriding O’Connell, who follows with 
a bag of “rint.” Mr. Disraeli, with Lord 
George Bentinck, bring up the rear under 
the banner of “ Protection,” and the Stand- 
ard and the Herald march as Mrs. Gamp 
and Mrs. Harris —two very comical fig- 
ures. During the latter part of the year 
the quarrels between the Irish leaders 
had attracted much attention, and “the 
great agitator” and his rival, Smith 
O’Brien, were constantly depicted as op- 
posing one another, at one time as “ the 
Kilkenny Cats,” at another as “the Stag 
at Bay.” The propriety of abolishing flog- 
ging in the army was seriously canvassed 
for the first time in the autumn of 1846, 
when Mr. Punch expresses professional 
opinion on the subject by showing an in- 
toxicated officer asking, ‘* What’s to be 
done with a man who drinks?” There 
was some talk about constructing an un- 
derground railway, when 4/7. Punch, ina 
spirit of unconscious prophecy, shows a 
train steaming through the Thames tun- 
nel. The literary event of the year is 
chronicled by an imaginary correspon- 
dence about the dramatization of “ Dom- 
bey and Son,” which had then only reached 
its third monthly number. The influence 
of Dickens upon the “ Punch table ” (two 
thirds of the staff were his intimate 
friends) can be traced in this. Subse- 
quently Charles Dickens entrusted several 
of his Christmas books for dramatization 
to Mark Lemon and Gilbert Abbott & 
Becket in collaboration, to protect them 
from the mutilating pens of the needy 
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Edward at the age of five wearing a man- 
o’-war’s costume, and offering a tar a 
glass of grog io which to “ drink mamma’s 
health.” This cartoon was so popular 
that it was reproduced as a statuary group 
in bronze and plaster. It is strange that 
mothers did not seize upon the idea at 
once of introducing sailor dresses for their 
children. Ar. Punch threw out the sug- 
gestion forty years ago, and it has taken 
all that time to become the fashion. 

The year 1847 brought with it two calam- 
ities for Ireland: the death of O’Connell 
and the famine. Nothing could be more 
miserable than the condition of the “dis- 
tressful country” at this stage of its sor- 
rowful history, with the people dying by 
thousands of starvation, and the survivors 
going about in fear of losing their lives at 
the hands of the agrarian outrage-mongers. 
A motion for repeal of the Union was 
negatived in the British Parliament at 
this important moment by an enormous 
majority. 

Baron Rothschild for the first time was 
elected to the House of Commons, but 
was unable to take his seat on account of 
the oath, which required the swearer to 
take the “oath of a Christian.” Lord 
John Russell made a powerful speech in 
favor of his admission, and the House 
of Commons passed a resolution approv- 


ing of the abolition of the oath by 253 to 
186. This was rendered ineffective for 
many years to come by the action of the 
Lords; and now, forty years after, Lord 
Rothschild sits among the peers. 


Mr. Punch devoted a considerable 
amount of his space during the year to 
remarks on the increase of advertising, 
the epedemic of influenza, and the inventor 
of the Albert hat—the prince consort. 
As usual, the London Charivari contained 
suggestions made in a spiritof light- 
hearted waggery which were immediately 
adopted by the advertisers in serious 
earnest. Thus the use of umbrellas and 
the fronts of houses for advertising pur- 
poses was first proposed by J/r. Punch. 

In 1847 every one was singing “ Lucy 
Neal” and “Ole Dan Ducker.” Ethio- 
pian serenaders were all the rage. We 
can refer to John Leech for the fashions 
of this period. The real “swells” wore 
scarf-pins and cutaway coats, and the 
“cents” imitated them, affecting also a 
“ Joinville tie,” with huge fringed ends. 
Thackeray was fond of representing these 
last. 

At this time Punch made several ap- 
peals to the people on behalf of the nuns 
of Minsk, reported to have been brutally 
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treated by Russian soldiers, with the cog- 
nisance of the Czar Nicholas. He also 
takes up free education, and shows how 
the free school empties the county jail. 
This year there was a high art exhibition 
in Westminster Hall. Punch selects Mr. 
Dyce’s fresco for caricature. The Shake- 
spearian drama has been doing so badly 
that the sage suggests the production of 
“Othello” and “Richard ill.” at Ast- 
ley’s. The circus and the equestrian 
drama were still flourishing at the last- 
mentioned house, where Widdicombe, the 
ever-juvenile, was master of the ring. 
Vauxhall was open during the summer 
months, and a certain Joel il Diavolo used 
to slide down from a high tower to a plat- 
form in a shower of fireworks. Adapting 
this idea, there is a picture in Punch sug- 
gesting that the universal genius, Lord 
Brougham, should come out as a rival of 
Joel il Diavolo. In this year Leech 
depicted, in a double-paged cartoon, J/r. 
Punch’s fancy ball. Mr. Punch, in peri- 
wig and court suit, is leading out the 
queen as Britannia; Prince Albert, in 
his own Albert hat, stands in the back- 
ground, Tom Thumb dances in front, 
Lord John holds Britannia’s shield. Ev- 
ery political celebrity is present. Louis 
Philippe dances with the British lion. 
The orchestra is composed of J/r. Punch’s 
private band; Tom Taylor plays the pi- 
ano, Douglas Jerrold beats the drums, 
Thackeray plays a fife, Gilbert &4 Beckett 
is first violin, Horace Mayhew is playing 
a cornet-a-piston, Percival Leigh is en- 
gaged on the violoncello, Leech performs 
on a flageolet, and Mark Lemon, the first 
editor, conducts a la Jullien. Nota grey 
hair, except Thackeray’s, among the lot; 
no moustachios or beards, but a profusion 
of hair and whisker, It is an interesting 
picture, for they are all portraits. 

The year 1848, destined to be fatal to 
so many European dynasties, opened with 
a scare in England about the national 
defences, caused to a great extent by a 
letter of the Prince de Joinville, eldest 
son of Louis Philippe. In hot haste the 
Duke of Wellington was consulted, and 
“gave it against” the authorities at the 
Ordnance Office and Horse Guards. Jr. 
Punch, however, took a confident view 
of the subject, and derided the idea of a 
French invasion, This tone was subse- 
quently repeated when the French colo- 
nels threatened something of the same sort 
in the time of Napoleon I1I., and did 
England the great service of starting the 
volunteer movement. AZrofos,in March 
of 1847, Mr. Punch did actually propose 
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the formation of a volunteer corps, to be 
called “ Punch’s Rifles.” 

Chartism shows itself prominently in 
the pages of the London Charivari during 
the year 1848. Mr. Punch covered with 
ridicule the self-appointed leaders of the 
roughs; but for the principles of the 
Charter he showed a certain sympathy, 
arguing that the movement was not alto- 
gether unpopular even in the most aristo- 
cratic circles. Thus, the working-man 
tendering the petition to Lord John Rus- 
sell in one of Pumch’s cartoons, is an in- 
telligent, respectable artisan, and the 
answer of the minister is not particularly 
severe. Lord John is represented to be 
replying ia the character of a servant of 
her Majesty. “My mistress says she 
hopes you won’t call a meeting of her 
creditors, but if you will leave your bill in 
the usual way it shall be properly attended 
to.” The allusion to the “ meeting of 
‘creditors ” no doubt had reference to the 
unsettled state of the Continent and the 
hot-headed proposal to call for foreign aid. 
The cartoon was entitled, ‘ Not so very 
‘unreasonable!!! Eh?” 

During the revolutions in various parts 
of Europe in 1848, /r. Punch’s sympa- 
ithies were with the oppressed nationali- 
ties, although he would not restrain his 
contempt for the swagger and uncleanli- 
ness of the typical “* Mossoo” (for which 
Leech was responsible) of the period. 
About this time the present emperor of 
‘Germany is depicted being kicked out of 
his own country by an enormous booted 
foot. “Prince Frederick William Louis, 
prince of Prussia,” asks his “ dear Punch” 
“*to order him a dozen shirts and have a 
‘cab for him at the Blackwall Pier, as he 
should not be a minute delayed at the cus- 
tom-house, as he had no luggage.” The 
only really popular Continental sovereign 
in 1848 was Pope Pius I X., whois accepted 
as the representative Dar excellence of Lib- 
eralism beyond the Channel. There isa 
picture of his Holiness, then pope-king, 
tranquilly sailing, with “religion” for his 
flag, while all the other sovereigns of Eu- 
rope are in their cock-boats tossed about 
in a sea of Revolution, and one — France 
— is already swamped. There is a pic- 
ture of Pius as one of the four kings of 
Italy recommending “a draught of a Con- 
stitution” to the king of Sardinia, the 
duke of Tuscany and the king of Naples. 
There is a cartoon of “ Roman Punch,” 
where Pius, in his triple tiara, as the pup- 
pet Punch in the show, is dealing a death- 
blow with a staff, labelled “ Rational 
Liberty,” to another puppet, the emperor 





of Austria, who is labelled “ Despotism.” 
And there is a still earlier one where in 
an “Hieroglyphic for 1847,” the pope is 
smilingly spitting the double-headed Aus- 
trian eagle on the point of a bayonet, the 
British Lion looking on and laughing to 
see such fun. Punch laughed at the Eu- 
ropeao monarchs in difficulties which they 
could have averted; but when the reac- 
tionary “ Mossoos ” showed their faces in 
London, he gave them anything but a cor- 
dial welcome. About this time appeared 
a half-page illustration with the significant 
legend, “ We trust no one would think of 
such a thing as putting the French agita- 
tor into the fountains at Trafalgar Square.” 
In spite of this wish, the picture showed 
how easily and joyfully the objectionable 
operation could be effected. 

In 1848 Prince Louis Napoleon (subse- 
quently the emperor Napoleon III.) came 
once more to the front. 1/7. Punch, who 
had already formed a very unfavorable 
opinion of him, hoped that his second de- 
scent upon France would be less ridicu- 
lous than his first attempt. It is a 
tradition that when, during the extente 
cordiale, the emperor and empress paid a 
visit to her Majesty in London, two car- 
toons were suggested at the Punch table 
to celebrate the event. The first was 
heroic, representing Britannia welcoming 
the nephew of the great Napoleon to her 
shores ; the second, a “ brushed-up,” refu- 
gee-looking individual ringing at the front- 
door bell of Buckingham Palace, with the 
legend, “ Who would have thought it!” 
The second was selected. 

Amongst the butts of the year were 
Father Thames (whose chronic filthy con- 
dition has afforded 177. Punch many a 
useful big cut when there was a dearth of 
other subjects), and Southend, The latter, 
which seemed to share with Pumch’s rail- 
way the small “chaff” of the sage, was 
pithily described in 1848 as “ well worth 
seeing through a microscope.” By the 
way, Lord Beaconsfield, in his recently 
published letters to bis sister, alludes to 
Southend, which he terms “this much- 
abused watering-place,” in language of 
great commendation. The little Essex 
town stood high in his favor on account 
of the purity of its air. 

The “gold-diggings” and the queen’s 
visit to Ireland were the chief topics of 
interest in 1849, a year remarkable for the 
reaction following the “railway mania.” 
King Hudson was shown as “off the 
line.” 

The Polytechnic in Regent Street, the 
Diorama, and the Colosseum in Regent’s 
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Park, with immortal Madame Tussaud’s, 
were among the chief amusements at this 
time. In 1848 the panorama of * London 
by Night”? was removed from the Colos- 
seum. Pzuch’s small-beer chronicles re- 
cord many such startling events. The 
Paris fashions for 1848 were to be, aceord- 
ing to John Leech’s cartoon, republican 
bonnets and caps, the ¢ricolor to be much 
worn, Citizens in classic costume with 
scarves, swords, and muskets, and fasces 
for umbrellas. The special constables are 
called out, and John Leech revels in the 
event. The Irish question, superficially, 
appears much the same then as now. 
There is a Coercion Bill; and there is Dis- 
tressful Ireland, represented by a sad but 
comely Hibernia; and there is Turbulent 
Ireland, represented by alow savage type. 
Thackeray writes “ Travels in London,” 
and we gather what were the evening’s 
amusements in 1848. The finish in the 
Cave of Harmony, the lateness of the 
hours, the style of comic song then popu- 
lar, and the absence of the female element 
from all such entertainments, constitute a 
marked difference in the nocturnal amuse- 
ments of ’48 and ’86. The mention of 
songs recalls the celebrated Catnach bal- 
lads, which were hawked about in long, 
flimsy strips, “three yards of songs for a 


’alfpenny,” with some rudely printed illus- 


trations. These are caricatured at this 
time in Punch, in the same page on which 
he drops a tear over the decadence of pan- 
tomime. Pantomime takes a long time 
a-dying, and though its character has un- 
dergone considerable change, and its 
rough-and-tumble fun has been somewhat 
lost in the gorgeous splendor of the wzzse- 
en-scéne, yet it has recently exhibited no 
lack of vitality, and, in spite of the /auda- 
tores temporis acti, the Drury Lane Christ- 
mas annual seems entirely to the taste of 
the present generation of its youthful pa- 
trons. 

Turning to the opera in 1848, we have 
the Jenny Lind fever at its height, and 
Mr. Punch shows the state to which his 
own noble person was reduced after a 
crush on a Jenny Lind night. In 1849 
Madame Sontag and Signor Lablache are 
singing at her Majesty’s—the rage for 
Sontag having apparently run the Lind 
fever pretty close—and we have the 
whole cast (illustrated by Dicky Doyle) 
given, which includes the names of Gar- 
doni, Calzolari, Alboni, and Parodi, with 
Michael Balfe as conductor. These were 
the palmy days of the Italian opera. 

At Lord’s we note that most of the pro- 
fessional cricketers wore tall hats during 
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a match. Crinoline had fairly com- 
menced; gentlemen wore cravats tied in 
enormous bows instead of scarves and 
pins, cutaway coats were the fashion. 
Monster panoramas were brought out in 
town. 

In 1849 the queen visited Ireland, and 
a special Court of Common Council was 
held to consider the propriety of purchas- 
ing estates in the sister island. ‘Gog 
and Magog helping Paddy out of the 
Mess,” is the cartoon at this time, and 
Punch does his best to show his sympathy 
with the Irish agricultural laborer. It is 
Sir Patrick Raleigh, a handsome Irish 
peasant with a merry twinkle in his eye, 
who is saying to the queen, “ May it 
please your Majesty to tread on the tail of 
my coat,” as he lays it over a puddie. In 
this year died the queen-dowager. In 
this year too Punch warmly pleaded the 
cause of Nelson’s daughter, and Doyle 
had a picture severely satirizing a “* Scene 
in Court during an interesting Trial for 
Murder,” when the Old Bailey was 
crammed with ladies using opera glasses 
as if they were inatheatre. It was Mrs. 
Manning and her husband who were in 
the dock. This very year, 1886, a similar 
scene in the same place was most unspar- 
ingly condemned by the judge who tried 
the case. In 1849 Mr. Punch represents 
a lady “hearing music by electric tele- 
graph,” thus anticipating the invention of 
the telephone by some thirty years. The 
repeal of the window-tax is celebrated with 
a cartoon ; and the state of Eaton Square 
is compared unfavorably with a thick 
country slush over the horses’ fetlock 
joints. Among the vast amount of small- 
beer chronicles of this year, Punch re- 
cords M. Soyer’s resignation of his place 
as chef of the Reform. 

A most remarkable article appeared in 
Punch early in 1850, in which the claims 
of “ Horatia, the daughter of Nelson,” 
were again strongly urged, and “the par- 
son brother of the hero” was roundly 
abused for allowing Lady Hamilton to die 
in poverty in a foreign land. The sage of 
Fleet Street, with a large-hearted philan- 
thropy that certainly would not receive the 
sanction of Philistinism, called upon the 
Duke of Wellington and other contem- 
poraries of the dead admiral to join a 
committee for the protection of Nelson’s 
“living flesh and blood.” In 1855, J/r. 
Punch once more returned to the charge, 
complaining bitterly of the neglect of 
“ Nelson’s grandchildren, the family of 
Horatia,” and once more abused Earl Nel- 
son for not assisting them. Ultimately 
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the “grandchildren ” were well taken care 
of, both the queen and the late prince 
consort interesting themselves in their 
behalf. 

The publication of the “ Latter-Day 
Pamphlets ” of Thomas Carlyle about this 
time provoked the serious remonstrances 
of Mr. Punch, who declared them to be 
nothing but “ barking and froth.” It was 
hinted that Carlyle was suffering from 
rabies, and that until he was in a more 
healthful frame of mind he should not be 
allowed the use of paper and goose-quills. 

The threatened blockade of the Pirzus 
by the English fleet produced the only 
unflattering sketch of the British lion that 
ever appeared in the London Charivari. 
Mr. Punch is depicted pulling the noble 
beast by the ear (who whimpers in con- 
sequence of such unexpected treatment), 
and in the presence of a weeping Greek 
schoolboy is heard asking the insulting 
question, “ Why he [the British lion] 
doesn’t hit some one of his own size?” 
This, doubtless, recorded the popular 
feeling at the time, and that was enough 
in this instance for Wr. Punch. History 
has since repeated itself, but 177. Punch 
is not very likely to offer nowadays his 
remonstrances to the British lion about 
a matter which has, in 1886, received the 
sanction of public opinion. 

Mr. Punch treated Prince Albert’s proj- 
ect for the Exhibition of 1851 with good- 
natured contempt; and as the proposed 
guarantee fund was not at once forthcom- 
ing, immediately published a cartoon of 
the queen’s consort handing round the 
cap, above the following imitation of 
Street doggerel: — 


This empty hat my awkward case bespeaks, 
These blank subscription lists explain my 


tear ; 
Days follow days, and weeks succeed to weeks, 
But very few contributions appear. 


This opposition was continued until Mr. 
Joseph Paxton was chosen to be the archi- 
tect, when the sage of Fleet Street, who 
knew Joseph, and believed in him implic- 
itly, gave the scheme his unqualified sup- 
port. Until then he appeared to have 
considered the Exhibition a matter purely 
personal to Prince Aibert, to whom he 
suggested a plan introducing for a dome 
the much-chaffed Albert hat as an appro- 
priate design for the building. 

The year 1850—during which John 
Bull had been unconscionably excited 
about the spread of Puseyism, and J/r. 
Punch had not only recorded the fact but 
had given bis own opinion and advice in 
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most outspoken terms —ended with the 
“ papal aggression,” which sent John Bull 
right off his head. Then there was agrand 
flourish in a cartoon where Punch repre- 
sents John Russell as the David going to 
fight the Goliath of Rome, Dr. Wiseman. 
We do not remember another instance of 
a purely Scriptural subject affording mate- 
rial for one of 1/r. Punch’s cartoons. In 
this picture Puch and John Bull were 
applauding and backing up “ Lord Jack,” 
who is represented as a real plucky hero. 
But what was the result? Why, within 
eight weeks Dr. Wiseman had fitted on 
his cardinal’s hat, and was in quiet pos- 
session, and Punch had a cartoon, an 
immortal cartoon, drawn by John Leech, 
representing -Lord John Russell as the 
little, sneaking, frightened, mischievous 
street boy, “ who chalked up ‘ No Popery,’ 
and thenran away!” And when England 
was calm once more, and men were in 
their right minds, the sage of Fleet Street 
looked round and found that he had lost 
one of his best men, Richard Doyle. 

The great Exhibition of 1851 afforded 
plenty of scope for the “two Johnnies,” 
John Leech and John Tenniel, the latter 
of whom had now joined the Pusch staff. 

The Bloomer costume craze was an- 
other chance this year, and consequently 
Punch has pictures of ladies in fanta- 
lettes, in knickerbockers and top-boots, 
wearing hats or bonnets, and carrying 
short canes, after the manner of “gents” 
of the period, whose habit it was to suck 
the ivory handles of their short sticks as 
a baby might rub its gums with a coral, 
and sit perfectly contented for hours in 
the Park. The “masher” of the present 
time—en décadence in 1886 — is a more 
delicately manufactured article. 

The advertisement-van nuisance reach- 
es its height, and the American revolver 
is depicted for the first time in Mr 
Punch’s collection by a draughtsman who 
tried to imitate the inimitable Doyle and 
didn’t succeed. We need not pause to 
ask his name. 

Smithfield Market is doomed to disap- 
appear, and the “ Lord Mayorius ” is rep- 
resented by Leech as mourning over its 
ruins, 

The London cabs at this time were the 
subject of great complaint. “ Sir,” says 
a correspondent writing to Puxch, “the 
hansoms of the present day are nothing 
to what they used to be.” These were a 
long way off the “Forders” and other 
more recent developments of the original 
hansom, 

The queen pays a state visit to the City, 
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and “Mr. Staples supplied the supper,” 
says an editorial note in explanation of 
this couplet: — 


Therefore I’ll sing, free and full, as improvisa- 
tore of Naples, 

Something for love of my Queen, and much 
for regard to my Staples, 


Evening dress for men was practically 
the same as itis now. The ladies’ crino- 
lines were gradually growing. The ball- 
dresses were as low as they are now, 
showing a lavish display of bust; but then 
they had something more than a bit of 
riband an eighth of an inch wide to sup- 
port them over the shoulders. Most of 
Leech’s young ladies are short and buxom, 
with fine eyes. In 1851 were most young 
ladies like this? 

The “ Mr. Briggs” series provides us 
with pictures of English sport — fishing, 
shooting, and hunting —the principal 
features of which naturally remain un- 
changed. 

The Scottish 7é¢e in Holland Park was 
one of the sensations of the season. 

There is evidence of the ferment caused 
by the * No Popery” scare not having yet 
subsided. It crops up perpetually about 
this time in the pages of 1/7. Punch, who 
seems to be stillangry with the pope, Car- 
dinal Wiseman, and Lord John Russell, 
for having robbed him of Dicky Doyle. 
The sage was undoubtedly the honest ex- 
ponent of the popular Protestantism of the 
hour; but, on the other hand, he is equally 
on the alert to second Mr. Horsman’s bill 
for inquiry into the revenues of the Estab- 
blishment’s bishops, whom he depicts, in 
a cartoon by Leech, as running away with 
all the valuables they can carry in their 
aprons. 

The lord mayor and aldermen visited 
Paris, and were magnificently entertained 
by the president; but the aldermen com- 
plained that the lord mayor (Sir Richard 
Musgrave), had kept them is the back- 
ground. The occasion was a great one 
for Mr. Punch. 

There was a circus this year (Fran- 
coni’s) at Drury Lane Theatre, * which 
place,” says Mr. Punch, “answers very 
well for nearly everything but the purpose 
to which it is conventionally assigned.” 
The “national drama” — whatever that 
may mean—seems never to have been 
in a perfectly satisfactory condition. 
Throughout the “ history in Punch,” it is 
pretty generally the same story of the 
success of “adaptation from the French,” 
and the failure of the original English. 
By the way, Thackeray’s hand very rarely 
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appears after Doyle’s withdrawal. We 
come upon an article of his in the Sep- 
tember of 1851. 

Bloomerism is still struggling. Protec- 
tion’s ghost has appeared to Dizzy. Bar- 
ry’s “new houses” are mentioned. J/7. 
Punch sees the last night of the Great 
Exhibition and bids good-bye to all the 
wonders of the world. Paxton becomes 
Sir Joseph, puts twenty thousand pounds 
in his pocket, and the question is, ** What 
shall become of the Palace of Crystal?” 
The question is being raised once more 
in 1886, we believe. Kossuth visits Lon- 
don. “It was not,” says Mr. Punch, 
“Louis Kossuth whom the thousands 
gazed upon and cheered; it was Hungary 
— bound and bleeding, but still hopeful, 
resolute, defying a It is as well 
to remember that after this Kossuth was 
presented with an address from republi- 
cans, revolutionists, and socialists, men, 
as they said, “not attracted towards you 
by either the éc/a¢ of your title or the re- 
nown of your name.” Mr. Punch cer- 
tainly threw up his cap for “the popular 
exile,” whom America subsequently wel- 
comed with open arms. 

St. Albans is disfranchised, and Jacob 
Bell is immortalized by pencil and pen. 
He had paid for “election expenses ” 
£2,500. 

Mons. Jullien recommences his cele- 
brated concerts for November only; and 
the cartoon shows John Bull standing on 
the cliff at Dover united by an electric 
wire toa French soldier on the opposite 
side of the Channel. 

Lord Palmerston makes his first appear- 
ance in Punch's cartoons as the * Judi- 
cious Bottleholder” in the affair between 
“Nick the Bear” and “ Young Europe.” 
The style of the article, in imitation of the 
sporting article of that time, proves that 
prize-fighting had not yet died out, and 
that the “cribs ” (public-houses) kept by 
the pugilists were still frequented by not 
afew “ Corinthians” and patrons of the 
noble art. 

The year finished with the coup @état, 
and Mr. Punch expresses the popular 
English opinion at the time, in his cartoon 
representing the republic bound and 
helpless, and guarded by a French soldier. 
The legend is, “France is tranquil.” 
Jeames of the Morning Post is repre- 
sented in a small cut by John Leech, as 
cleaning the emperor Napoleon’s boots. 
Lord chamberlain Breadalbane interferes 
with the liberty of pantomime, and is con- 
siderably chaffed in consequence. The 
last cartoon of the year represents Louis 
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Napoleon recklessly galloping a blind 
horse towards the edge of a precipice, 
which a finger-post indicates as the road 
“to glory.” It is by Leech, and is called 
**A Beggar on Horseback, or the Brum- 
magem Bonaparte out for a Ride.” 

Mr. Punch’s collection is invaluable as 
a history of fashions for both sexes. In 
1852 the ladies wore their hair in bands, 
or in a profusion of curls; large sleeves, 
plenty of lace, shoes, and very moderate 
crinolines. The gentlemen went in for 
big bows to their ties, cutaway coats, and 
short sticks. This year Dizzy is coming 
to the front, and for the first six months 
there are very few political cartoons in 
which Disraeli does not figure. When it 
is not Dizzy itis Louis Napoleon. Pam 
and Lord John Russell are less prominent 
than heret’fore. But Mr. Bright appears 
in Quaker costume, examining through 
an eyeglass the new-born baby (New Re- 
form Bill), of which Lord John is the 
father, and which John Bright pronounces 
to be ** Not quite such a fine child as the 
last.” 

Among the novelties in amusements at 
this time was a marionette theatre of pup- 
pets, which was started in the Adelaide 
Gallery out of the Lowther Arcade. Leech 
had a funny picture of a short-sighted old 
beau flirting with one of the puppet ballet- 
dancers. In foreign affairs there was no 
friendly feeling on the part of the English 
people, as represented by 77. Punch, to- 
wards the prince president. In domestic 
politics, the fight is between Protection 
and Free Trade, and 4/7. Punch draws 
attention to the disgraceful state of the 
débris of the Crystal Palace and of the 
London statuary. The operas contend 
for the new prima donna, Mile. Wagner. 
Cook asks housemaid if she thinks ** wes- 
kits is to be worn this season?” which 
indicates a novelty in ladies’ fashions; 
and on Derby Day Tenniel draws por- 
traits of the proprietors of Punch, the 
editor, and entire staff, including his own 
likeness, among the figures in the bur- 
lesque bas-relief of * the Epsom marbles.” 
After a considerable respite the familiar 
face of the prince consort once more ap- 
pears in Punch’s cartoon, looking out of 
the window of the House of Lords’ Derby 
drag. 

Mr. Punch made a raid on the betting- 
office nuisance, and satirized “the young 
man who was going to make a fortune by 
betting,” and “the respectable capitalist 
who will bet a thousand to one against 
everything.” The latter is of the Bill 
Sikes type. 
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The political subject is still Protection, 
until it is buried and the undertakers re- 
joice. The great Duke of Wellington’s 
portrait appears as the cartoon, and the 
attitude of the British lion tells us that 
the hero of Waterloo is at rest forever, 
The date is ** September XIV. MDCCCLII.” 

The next event that catches the eye is 
the coronation of the prince president as 
emperor of the French. 7/7. Punch draws 
attention to the insanitary state of Lon- 
don slums — we have been a long time 
improving them—and utters a warning 
about cholera. In one of the October 
numbers of this year there is a lament for 
the decline of the historic equestrian 
drama at Astley’s (now quite a thing of 
the past), and an excellent likeness of the 
celebrated ringmaster, Widdicombe. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s ro- 
mance, “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” provided 
Mr. Punch with a cartoon subject, in 
which Dizzy appeared as Topsy. Cob- 
den is now brought prominently before 
the public, and in one of the latest car- 
toons of the year he is represented as 
Queen Eleanor offering the Free Trade 
cup or resignation dagger to Dizzy, who 
is the Fair Rosamond. 

In the picture finishing the volume, Mr, 
Punch complains of that absurd measure, 
the British pint, “ which,” he said, “is a 
bottle that wants looking into.” It was 
looked into accordingly. The imperial 
pint was one result of the inquiry; though 
in 1862, ten years after this cartoon, J/7. 
Punch records sadly that “the British 
pint has not yet attained its proper size.” 

The camp at Chobham was held in 
1853, and Punch signalizes it in his 
preface to the half-yearly volume. Long 
frock-coats and big coats with enormous 
sleeves came into fashion this year. We 
see now the original of the Lord Dun- 
dreary aristocratic swell, with weeping 
whiskers and military moustache (he is 
evidently in the army), and, like his pro- 
totype, Sir Fwedewick Blunt in Bulwer’s 
“Money,” he refuses to pwonounce his 
r’s, and assumes a languid haw-haw man- 
ner of speaking. This type culminated in 
Lord Dundreary. 

“Turkey in Danger,” a cartoon repre- 
senting the Russian bear hugging a tur- 
key in a fez, is the first hint given by J/r. 
Punch of the Eastern difficulty, and later 
on, in * The Emperor’s Cup for 1853,” he 
shows what trouble was brewing for 
Europe. At this time Albert Smith, 
whose contributions to the earlier num- 
bers of Punch we have already noticed, 
was now at the height of his success at 
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the Egyptian Hall, and his St. Bernard 
mastiff was immortalized by John Leech 
as the pet of the ladies. “The lucky 
dog” had a large share in the fame of the 
Mont Blanc entertainment. 

Cantabs are sketched in a series of 
academical portraits, and university life 
then was apparently much the same as it 
is now. 

In June the Chobham Camp was actually 
formed, and in July there are plenty of 
military subjects for Mr. Leech’s pencil, 
which has just been turned to account in 
ridiculing the table-turning phenomena. 
Mr. Punch raises his voice against the 
enclosure of Hampstead Heath, and pro-. 
tests against its “* becoming a common for 
the private and particular grazing of Sir 
Thomas Wilson,” who was trying to geta 
bill through the House of Lords to enable 
him to build on it. The sage, by givinga 
portrait of Charles Kean as Sarcanapalus, 
“with a winecup of the period,” records 
one of the most carefully got-up and most 
archeologically correct spectacles that 
had up to this time ever been seen on the 
stage. 

Fashions for men: the large ties are 
becoming smaller and the collars are 
growing larger. In women, the bonnets 
are being worn farther and farther back 
off the head, until one of the artists, neither 
Leech nor Tenniel, shows a gentleman of 
the period io large collars and small tie, 
facing a lady with her hair smoothed 
down in bands and surmounted by a plait, 
the bonnet being quite off the head. 
Another young man is wasting away 
because “she is lost to him forever!” 
“Who?” Heanswers, “ The woman who 
starched this collar! ” 

Foreign affairs mainly provided the sub- 
jects for the cartoons about this time, but 
there are two or three attacks on City cor- 
poration abuses, and a daring proposal to 
stow away Gog and Magog in a museum 
of City antiquities. 

Once again after a long interval the 
prince consort reappears on the scene; 
and so it is clear that up to this time he 
has not been doing anything calling for 
notice. However, in 1854 the year opens 
with a cartoon in which we see M/r. Punch 
warning Prince Albert, who is skating, off 
a part of the ice which is marked “ For- 
eign affairs — dangerous.” And after this 
his Royal Highness disappears from the 
pictures for a few weeks, until he takes it 
into his head to invent a hat (according 
to Mr. Punch his Royal Highness seems 
to have had a weakness in this direction) 
for the British soldier. From Puach’s 





pictures we can measure the unpopularity 
of Lord Aberdeen. The peace party were 
not in public favor, and, of course, the 
czar was the guy of this period. We may 
note that in stiff collars the young swell 
then bore a strong resemblance to the 
mordern “ masher,” and the present even- 
ing overcoat belongs to the “poncho” 
family, which was worn at night in 1854. 
“Faust and Marguerite” was produced 
by Charles Kean at the Princess’s, and 
Mr. Punch is very severe on it, saying 
however that “as a piece of show and 
mechanism (wires unseen) it will draw the 
eyes of the town, especially the eyes that 
have least brains beind them.” “ Every- 
thing of life and beauty,” writes the critic, 
“ has been extracted, and acaput mortuum 
—that is, Charles Kean’s Mephistoph- 
eles—remains.” Mr. Punch’s young 
men are not quite as unpleasantly plain- 
spoken as this nowadays. Kean’s Meph- 
istopheles had not Goethe’s tone, but it 
was a light, Frenchified, sneering, comic 
devil, and was one of the best things this 
actor ever played. 

Mr. Punch \oses no opportunity of 
justly ridiculing the uniform of the British 
soldier, and contrasting it with the ease 
aod freedom of the sailor’s dress. 
Whether his Royal Highness Prince Al- 
bert was also of 1/7. Punch’s opinion is not 
on record, but an apy rate, as already said, 
the prince consort had another attempt 
at improviog the Guards’ headgear. J/r. 
Punch devotes one quarter of a page to 
showing the “ New Albert Bonnet for the 
Guards,” and another to an absurd figure 
supposed to represent “ the British Gren- 
adier as improved by his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, decidedly calculated to 
frighten the Russians.” The police are 
allowed to grow beards, the militia are 
ordered out, 17r. Punch “werry much 
applauding” their readiness to serve ; and 
in order to hurry the authorities into doing 
something to ameliorate the sufferings of 
the private soldier in his absurd uniform, 
Mr. Punch gives a single figure of Tommy 
Atkins, half choked by his stock and 
unable to move on account of straps and 
buckles, dropping his musket because his 
“head’s coming off!” 

The bonnets were now worn so much 
off the head that Leech represents two 
ladies out walking with a footman behind 
carrying them. In May this year the 
Crystal Palace is opened at Sydenham, 
and Mr. Punch indulges in a reverie in 
the Egyptian Court. A good French dra- 
matic company, with Regnier, perform in 
London, and are much commended by 
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Mr. Punch, who regrets that he cannot 
see “our Charles Mathewses, our Wi- 
gans, our Websters, and our Keeleys, all 
acting together, instead of being distrib- 
uted over several theatres. But there 
were not so many theatres then as there 
are now, and the number of first-rate act- 
ors has not increased proportionately. 
Thackeray takes up his pen once more 
and writes some letters “from the seat 
ot war,” illustrating them with his own 
peculiar burlesque vignettes, and signing 
himself “ Our Own Bashi-Bazouk.” 

Mr. Punch records the Cochin-China 
craze in a very funny picture by Leech 
showing the great excitement of an entire 
family on hearing that the Cochin-China 
had laid an egg; and the volume for the 
first half of 1854 ends with a cartoon ex- 
hibiting the Earl of Aberdeen polishing 
the czar’s boots—a re-ddaptation of an 
idea previously treated —the legend be- 
ing, “ Not a Nice Business.” The second 
half commences in July with a frontis- 
piece representing the Punch staff play- 
ing. Since they last appeared in a picture 
a new boy has been added to their num- 
ber; itis Shirley Brooks. Thackeray is 
taking an innings at cricket, and the oth- 
ers are playing battledore, leapfrog, and 
hobbyhorse. This completes, in a some- 
what sketchy fashion, the record of the 
first thirteen years of Mr. Punch’s exist- 
ence. F. C. BURNAND. 

ARTHUR A BECKETT. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
DON ANGELO’S STRAY SHEEP. 


As Ricciotto reached a corner, he heard 
a bell, not a great booming bell of a city 
church, but the tiny clamor of a treble- 
voiced bell, beating fast. Probably of 
some private chapel, or small church, built 
by the devoted exertion of some solitary 
priest for an outlying hamlet, just to keep 
the people in mind of the mystical spirit- 
ual presence of the Creator of all the 
material wonders around them; or else a 
votive thank-offering —the feeble voice 
of a human heart, calling the very moun- 
tains to bear witness to the gratitude that 
some great mercy had called forth, and 
had thus been demonstrated. Ricciotto 
looked round, and up and down, and still 
saw nothing, but walking on, found that 
about a mile of narrow, rough pathway 
brought him to a point from which he 
could see that he had been walking by the 
walls of a great villa — more like a castle 
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than a villa; and looking into a piazza in 
a level corner of the mountain-side below, 
he could see a village, with a small church 
standing at the end, as if it would beseech 
that no evil thing might pass that way. 

“ Everywhere, the world!” thought Ric- 
ciotto. 

He sat down, not only to rest, but also 
to think where that mountain path could 
be which would lead him to the fair place 
he had imagined, away from scolding 
voices and hard words, and within reach 
of the chariots of angels. 

While he sat on the broken bit of wall 
that protected the corner of the rock, look- 
ing down, he saw a small procession pass- 
ing along—four little boys carrying a 
bara, in which he knew a dead child 
must be, for a priest was leading the way, 
with another small boy at his side carrying 
a small cross and lantern. Then he knew 
why the bell had rung so fast. 

Ricciotto felt no regret, no grief, but a 
very decided repulsion. He got up and 
turned away. 

It was not a village, where men lived 
and little children died, that he wanted. 
He wanted some wild place. He must 
have come the wrong way, for the path- 
way led down, down, to the plain; and 
the mountains ranged themselves apart 
looking over the valley — looking over the 
whole world, it seemed — here and there 
holding up a great tree, as a giant might 
hold up a small child to peep over the 
beads of the crowd. 

Far overhead he could see a speck, near 
the sun. It was no lark. So far off as 
that a lark would have been lost. Itcame 
lower, and swooped with long, angular 
curves, ever nearing the mountain, and 
then rising again. Ricciotto was too 
much of a village boy to know much about 
it. He watched it with some curiosity. 
It was an eagle; but eagles seldom came 
near the inhabited hills, and he had never 
noticed one before. It was now attracted 
by some goats and kids, on the point that 
towered high, with a divided crag at the 
top, and aravine in its side. Years ago 
this rock had been quarried and deserted, 
the quality of the stone not compensating 
~ the immense labor of taking it to mar- 

et. 

It looked quite close, but it was not 
easy to get at, for the mountain paths are 
difficult to thread — and, in fact, the hills 
themselves are not easy to count in regu- 
lar sequence, the plain road often leading 
to the second before what had seemed the 
first could be reached. Ricciotto had 
made this mistake; he had walked many 
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miles, and arrived at a hill farther from 
his home than that over which the eagle 
hovered in search of prey —only he 
should have approached it by a different 
road. 

Now he must skirt the smaller lower 
hill, which bore the sentimental name of 
the Wounded Dove. In truth, it was not 
unlike a dove with its head thrown back 
to plume the wing that drooped at its side ; 
and when the sun sank behind it, it stood 
out like a solemn heavenly grey dove, 
resting after its flight through the world to 
find a spot where it might brood in peace, 
and lament over the sadness that it tet 
on every hand. 

It was a good thing for the boy that he 
had strayed, for he thus came across a 
fig-tree, and a man in it gathering figs. 

“ Where do you come from?” said he. 

“ Across there,” said Ricciotto, point- 
ing back, which satisfied the man, though 
it would have seemed vague to some. 

“Who's your father ?” said he. 

‘* Have none,” said Ricciotto. 

“Dei innocenti ?” said the man. 

Ricciotto nodded his head gravely. 

“Eh!” said the man, stretching out a 
lot of figs tohim. “Child of the Madon- 
pa!” said he, in a whisper to himself, 
Thus the appearance of that stray waif 
gave him an opportunity for the exercise 
of the three great virtues — faith, hope, 
and charity — and also of sending a prayer 
to heaven by a little outcast child; and 
Ricciotto had his courage revived. 

It was a great walk on. Of course he 
had to go down the hill through several 
borghetti, and pass on to the side of the 
Wounded Dove, and round the base to 
the long range of mountains that were 
united till near the top, where they were 
divided into cones, varying in height and 
verdure. He felt the freedom to be de- 
lightful, and sang a little at times; and 
being hailed as the Madonna’s child was 
a new earnest of the possibility of his 
scheme —to live near heaven. As even- 
ing drew near, he began to wonder at his 
position, and feel that he must look out 
for a place to rest and sleepin. On the 
bare rock, exposed to wind and dew, it 
was scarcely prudent or inviting; but 
higher up he might find a place. The 
field salad grew in plenty at his feet, there 
were many birds about, and a stream was 
running past through some low bushes. 

He was sleepy, though he had already 
had a long sleep in the afternoon; and he 
determined to lie down in a sort of grotto, 
less flinty than the surrounding ground. 
He said his simple prayers, with as much 





devotion as a crusading knight might have 
said his, with sword before him for a 
cross, — though he had only his shadow 
for a cross, and that a faint one which his 
weary eyes and simple heart never trou- 
bled to see or find out. Then he lay down 
and slept. 

With the very first glimmer of morn he 
awoke — very cold and rather stiff, and so 
tired that he would have been glad of more 
rest; but this was foreign to his experi- 
ence or idea of duty. To be awake was 
to be up and doing; he therefore roused 
himself, dressed, by putting on his hat, 
and looked about him. Then he found 
that he was not alone—a great black 
raven was perched on a piece of rock, 
looking at him attentively. 

Ricciotto laughed, he was so pleased 
to see him. The raven came a step or 
two nearer, and jooked up at him. He 
did not attempt to fly away, but showed 
himself to be, not only a bird of reflection, 
but of education, able to discern how very 
innocent this small child was, how free 
from unkind purposes. 

He moved his head from side to side, 
and Ricciotto puzzled over him, and at 
last awoke the sleeping echoes of the 
mountain by a shrill cry, as he ran for- 
ward, holding out his arms to the bird, 
and saying, — 

“ Cecco! Cecco! come,come! Are you 
not Cecco?” 

The bird madea strange guttural noise, 
and fluttered to the ground, walking with 
short hops till he came near the child, 
Then, gravely producing small pebbles 
from his throat, let them drop from his 
black beak, one after the other, in a run. 

Then Ricciotto fairly cried with delight. 
He had found a friend! Why, Cecco 
was there! How he came there was, of 
course, unknown to him, but there he was 
— one of the most noted characters of St. 
Antonio,—a bird known to every man, 
woman, or child in the place — to some by 
his spite, to others by his amusing quali- 
ties, to others by his weird affection. 

Ricciotto was a favorite; it was only to 
great favorites he showed his accomplish- 
ments ; and this trick with the pebbles was 
a sign of affection. Possibly the poor fel- 
low was almost as lonely as the wandering 
child had been, and as glad to meet a 
friend. He came very near, and cawed 
gravely. 

Ricciotto went down on one knee with 
outstretched arms; willingly would he 
have embraced him; but birds do not like 
being touched, and Cecco did not invite 
any familiarity of that kind, 
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He was looking gloriously black, so 
sleek and well-ordered, not in the least as 
if the long journey had fatigued him, or 
disconcerted him. After permitting him- 
self to be admired for a few moments, he 
opened his wings to assist himself up the 
rock down which he had come. His left 
wing had been clipped, so he could not 
easily fly, and his body was too heavy to 
enable him to pass up any height without 
his wings to bear him on. 

At no moment had Ricciotto felt him- 
self so lonely as this, when his friend the 
raven seemed determined to go away and 
leave him. 

“Come, Cecco!” he said winningly, im- 
ploringly — pulling a handful of grass to 
offer him, and feeling in his one pocket, 
in the forlorn hope that a crumb of bread 
might have been left in it — “ come back, 
Cecco mio/—and——” Poor lad! it 
was in vain he stopped to find a tempting 
bribe to offer his friend; but it brought 
before him as a fact how absolutely friend- 
less he had made himself — how much 
poorer he was, in truth, than that bird, 
who, requiring less for its support than a 
child requires, had that little within its 
reach, without either toiling or spinning. 
But Cecco hopped on; and then Ricci- 
otto thought that he, too, would climb the 
crag, and try to catch him. That would 
have been a wild feat of courage, for Cecco 
had along, sharp beak, and made those 
remember him who had once roused him 
into pecking them. 

While Ricciotto turned to choose the 
place from which he should begin to 
climb, he lost sight of Cecco, He could 
hear him clucking with glee, but he was 
no longer to be seen. This roused Ric- 
ciotto’s curiosity. Cecco often took jour- 
neys by himself; but now why had he 
taken this one? Was he disgusted at the 
closed shop, and had he come to remon- 
strate with his master, or was he seeking 
his master? 

Ricciotto climbed well, and had got 
some thirty feet higher up the divided 
cone when he found that he had come 
upon a secret haunt not seen from below 
— the cone was partly hollow. Cecco had 
gone down into it, and was gravely watch- 
ing the slumbers of his playmate and mis- 
tress, little Ninetta, 

This was such a surprise, that for a few 
moments it stopped all sensation, and the 
little lad could only hold on to the edge of 
the rock, and look at the sleeping child 
below. But pain soon tells us when our 
bodies will no longer be neglected, and 
aching shoulders and arms warned Ric- 
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ciotto that he must find standing-room 
somewhere, before he waited to think, or 
admire, or even rejoice. 

With caution he raised himself by his 
arms, till he could make a step up the 
dark-blue, weather-beaten crag to a tiny 
landing, where some sort of stonecrop had 
made a home for itself. Once there, 
though there was only room for one small 
foot, the main difficulty was over. Being 
a mountain-bred boy, often used to drive 
goats up the hills, he was accustomed to 
emergencies, and well understood when 
to trust himself to drop a few feet, and 
when to slide, and how to balance him- 
self,andleap. So, though the place would 
have been impossible to a city lad, or or- 
dinarily clever gymnast, to Ricciotto it 
presented no unconquerable difficulties, 
and in a very short time he had followed 
Cecco, and found himself in Ludovico’s 
den, at the top of the highest peak in all 
that range of mountains. 

“ Madre di Dio /” said a woman’s voice. 
It was Grazuccia, awaking suddenly, full 
of fear. 

“Che diavolo!” said Ludovico, put- 
ting his hand instinctively on his revolver 
— not knowing whether he had been be- 
trayed. 

“Oh,” said Ricciotto, picking up his 
hat, which in fact had made more noise 
in coming down to earth than he himself 
had, “if I had but known, I would have 
brought Diana!” 

* And why have you come?” said Lu- 
dovico ; “for certainly you were not in- 
vited.” 

“] did not see you — I only saw Ninet- 
tina,” said Ricciotto, “and Cecco.” 

“Ah, that Cecco! I shall kill that 
bird!” said Ludovico angrily. ‘“ Whois 
with you? and where do you come from? 
and what made you come ?” 

* Don’t kill Cecco,” said Ricciotto. 
*T’ll soon go back again.” 

“ I wonder you did not break your neck, 
that I do!” said Grazuccia; who now 
was wide awake, and smoothing her glossy 
hair beneath a common yellow cotton 
handkerchief which she had tied over her 
head, and which made her look smaller 
and paler and older than she had ever 
seemed before to the boy. She was a 
neat little woman of thirty, never very 
handsome, but remarkably sympathetic in 
countenance, voice, and manner; a trust- 
worthy friend, good housekeeper, and good 
nurse. 

“Who is he?” said Ludovico. “I 
know him quite well. I know him, but 
can give him no name.” 
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“Tt is the boy who brings in the hay 
for the mule, from Giuseppe Piattolini,” 
said Grazuccia. 

** So it is,” said Ludovico, relieved. 

Ricciotto looked into his face with won- 
der, and an involuntary feeling of sad- 
ness. It certainly was Don Ludovico, 
and yet it was not the very same man who, 
at the top of the serious, earnest business 
of life, had ever kepta smile playing about 
his mouth, and light words to suit all 
passers-by, foaming like the crest of a 
wave. Now he was languid and fever- 
stricken ; the face, usually so splendidly 
bronzed by weather and health, was pale 
and yellow; and his eyes, sunk deep, 
glared from chalky white surroundings, 
lacking lustre and intensity, though bright 
and dry from the fever that scorched 
within. He was so thin, too, and his 
active, busy hands hung nervelessly at his 
side, and he sank back on his pillow as if 
thankful to rest — too weary to giveratten- 
tion, even to his surprise. 

“ You find him changed ? ” said Grazuc- 
cia, noticing the boy’s face, and silent ex- 
amination. 

“Why is it?” said Ricciotto, “Is it 
the sun, and the dew, and the wind that 
has made him ill? Why does he not go 
home? ” 

“Why, indeed?” said Grazuccia, too 
prudent to talk of true reasons to sucha 
child. ‘ But what brought you up here?” 

“T don’t quite know,” said Ricciotto. 
“T followed the pathway, till 1 saw Cecco; 
and then I followed Cecco, and Cecco 
came here——” 

“ You had better send that bird down 
home, when Giorgio goes back,” said Lu- 
dovico to his wife, “or he will betray us 
to others. How did the boy come up here, 
to see him?” 

Ricciotto came near Ludovico, who 
drew a rug closely round his shoulders, 
and shivered — though there was scarcely 
a a of air, and that was not at all 
cold. 

“I came,” said Ricciotto, “ because I 
don’t want to live any more with men, till 
I, too, am a man; and I thought that no 
one lived up here but the goats and kids, 
and birds, and eagles, — except ” — here 
the boy lowered his voice to a whisper — 
“the angels of our Blessed Lady.” 

“ Dio santo /” said Grazuccia; * don’t 
speak thus. No, no; the angels are not 
here. No, no—not here at all.” The 
little woman turned quite pale with super- 
Stitious fear for her husband, so entirely 
did she associate angels with dying. 
Then, being of an active, practical turn of 
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mind, she fetched her oillamp, and got 
out some coffee, to prepare a simple break- 
fast for Ludovico. 

She had arranged the queer home very 
conveniently, considering all things. A 
canvas had been spread out, and some 
matting also, to keep off the sun and 
night air in some measure; and beneath 
this rude awning a lot of sfog/ie (or leaves 
of the Indian corn) had been heaped up 
to make a bed, some sacking and blankets 
had been thrown over the leaves, and 
some pillows, in beautifully white linen 
cases, were also provided for the sick man 
and sleeping child —though Grazuccia 
herself had only slept seated at his side, 
wrapped in a cloak, her head against the 
rock, on purpose to keep her so lightly 
asleep that any movement of his should 
awaken her. 

She was very quiet and quick in her 
movements; ground her coffee (at which 
Ludovico groaned with protesting pa- 
tience, his poor head was so racked with 
pain). Then she found water, and filled 
her bright little pot, and put it over the 
lamp to boil; but — then came a difficulty 
— cautiously she peeped in, to see if the 
oil was all right before wasting a match 
to kindle the flame, and she found that 
the lamp was nearly empty. Then she 
turned to her great wicker-cased flask of 
oil, and saw that it had been overturned, 
and that the precious oil had slowly 
trickled over a piece of rock into the grass 
and sand, away and away; the flask hav- 
ing so fallen that it was actually tipped 
up, and nota tablespoonful remained, even 
in the great bulging side. 

“Dio santo!” said Grazuccia. “JZise- 
ricordia!” — che disgrazsia!— what a 
terrible misfortune! Ah, you young dog, 
that is your doing! Whatomens of grief, 
of pain, and trouble havé you brought! 
Dio mio! Dio mio! what shall I do?— 
what shall I do? eh, Dio/ che disgra- 
sia!” 

Ricciotto said not a word—he knew 
well what the loss this upset of oil was to 
Grazuccia, and he also knew of the import 
as an omen — that in all Italy the spilling 
of oil means misfortune, or sickness, or 
even death; and so is feared, almost 
prayed against, as if it were the evil itself, 
rather than a mere sign or prognostic of 
harm. 

“Diamine /” said Ludovico, who was 
supposed to have some close relation with 
the power he so frequently invoked, he 
had so much opposition in his character 
—scolding often for trifles that others 
cared nothing for, and laughing at matters 
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that had caused his wife real distress and 
anger. “Dost thou grudge thy floor a 
little polish, and thy flask a moment of 
repose?” he asked, with as much of a 
laugh as his wretched body would allow. 

“Oh, Ludovico!” said Grazuccia, out 
of patience, “tell me one thing, — how 
shall I get thy coffee without heat? and 
how can thy poor head waittill I get more 
oil to fill the lamp? If I had only seen 
it roll over, I could have saved enough; 
but who could have expected to see that 
boy here? and how could I think of any- 
thing but surprise, when he tumbled over 
like a stenterello, as he was?” 

‘‘Let the flask repose in peace,” said 
Ludovico. “I too will try to repose in 
peace, if you will permit me to do so, and 
will keep an eye on our unbidden guest. 
I do not want coffee, my Grazuccia; if it 
is for me only that you fret, you may well 
cease to regret.” 

“But I do not want you to repose in 
peace as if you were dead, —I want you 
to have your coffee, and feel really better,” 
said Grazuccia. “If you only would go 
home, where we can live like Christians, 
and have proper fires and proper food!” 

Ludovico drew his cap lower upon his 
brow, and shrugged his shoulders beneath 
his blanket, as he settled himself in pa- 
tient contempt for these useless lamenta- 
tions, disdaining a reply. 

“ Perhaps the Jazzo has not gone back 
to town yet,” said Grazuccia, a smile 
breaking over her anxious face. “Look 
here, you Ricciotto! just get down there 
through that hole, and down the rough 
sort of steps, and feel along till you get 
to the bushes (and mind you don’t break 
them), but get into the open and look 
about if you see the pazzo.” 

“ Cavaliere Giorgio?” said Ricciotto. 

“Yes, yes! quick now, and tell him I 
want to speak a word with him!” 

So Ricciotto, up in this forsaken corner 
of the world, found himself again at work 
at his old business of running errands. 
He did not wait or hesitate, but scrambled 
through a small opening that had been 
made in the side of the quarry, and only 
partly filled in; a few minutes, and he was 
in the air again, and seemed to be looking 
over the back of the Wounded Dove on to 
the dome of the cathedral, only it seemed 
so small and distant. He was still look- 
ing to see where he was, when some one 
spoke. 

* Are you taking the air to get an appe- 
tite for breakfast, my fine young man?” 

“I was looking for you,” said Ricciotto, 
turning quickly round, and meeting the 
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sharp eyes of the young man known fa- 
miliarly as the Zazzo, or madman. 

“ And did you expect to see me ona 
rainbow, or a sunbeam, or hanging in mid- 
air?” 

“ No,” said Ricciotto; “ Grazuccia told 
me you were close here. But | was look- 
ing to see where this place is, and to see 
the sun, too.” 

“ And now you have seen all, where are 
you going?” 

“1 don’t know,” said Ricciotto. 

“ You had better come along with me,” 
said the pazzo; and he got up, and put 
his hand roughly, but not unkindly, on the 
boy’s shoulder. 

Ricciotto looked up at him. Though 
his clothes were much torn, he was a 
good-looking man, weather-beaten, and 
burnt deep brown and red; his features 
were regular, and his throat and chest as 
brown as his face and hands. He had 
brilliant eyes, that gave sudden, quick 
glances, and yet could fix on an object 
with great force and pertinacity, making 
those feel uncomfortable who happened to 
be under his gaze. His hair curled in 
ringlets over his forehead and round his 
head; and his beard, which was cleft in 
two on the chin, had the points empha- 
sized by the addition of the long ends of 
the moustache, which, turning back so as 
to show the well-formed mouth and white 
teeth, fell over in long curves at the ends, 
such as one sees in old paintings of St. 
John when he was young. 

Ricciotto felt some confidence with him, 
and told him of the misfortune with the 
oil, and also how it was that he had upset 
it. 


“Per Bacco’ but you are an unlucky 
young rascal!” said the pazzo, at length; 
then he turned, and with great care pushed 
aside the scanty bushes that grew near 
the small passage up which they had to 
go to reach Grazuccia. 

When they got in, they found that 


Ninetta was awake. Her mother had 
dressed her, and smoothed her long hair, 
drawing it tight away from her face, in a 
long plait behind. Her father lay watch- 
ing her, with a yearning tenderness in his 
face that gave more anxiety to those who 
saw it than any other signs of his illness, 
evident as they were. Others concerned 
his body, and were caused by the expos- 
ure and deprivation he had endured ; but 
this told of his heart-sickness, and the 
combined longing for rest and question- 
ing with his soul whether it was quite 
right to wish to forsake so sweet and help- 
| less a thing, together with the pain that 
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came upon him at the mere idea of part- 
ing from her, the brightest hope of his 
personal life. 

Grazuccia had done wisely in bringing 
her there, for it was almost the only anti- 
dote that remained to quiet his passionate 
regret. The smarting and aching with 
which he was forced to acknowledge that 
the selfishness of ordinary men made the 
sacrifices of patriots of no avail,—the 
disappointment in finding that, for his own 
part, his courageous adherence to ideas 
for the elevation of the masses, for the 
protection of the timid, and the attainment 
of menta) and moral liberty, were lost to 
those who ought to have benefited by 
them, and he himself a fugitive to avoid 
being a prisoner in defence of his unselfish 
aspirations. 

“ Let it be!” said Grazuccia, not under- 
standing any of the questions that fired 
him, but feeling keenly the discomforts 
his restless plans and secret meetings 
caused in the home. 

“ Let it be!” he answered ironically to 
her. ‘ Yes; let the spark be that is set- 
ting your roof on fire. Lie still —till, 
waking, you find yourself face to face with 
heaven!” 

Now that he was ill she spared him 
these remonstrances; only in her prayers 
reminding the good Father of all that she 
had remonstrated, and it was no fault of 
hers that her husband belonged to the 
New Italy party, and so offended his fel- 
low-countrymen. 

Grazuccia looked round as the pazzo 
and Ricciotto came near, and then she 
rushed at once into the account of the 
spilling of the oil. 

“It must have been the very devil him- 
self that was in that bird, and sent im” 
(pointing to Ricciotto), said Grazuccia; 
and as she generally was a pious soul, and 
careful with her words, it proved to both 
the pazzo and Ludovico how much she 
had been disturbed. 

“ Nay,” said Ludovico, with an effort at 
the lightness of his old healthy self. “It 
was La Ninetta’s good angel, who took the 
moment when she was sleeping to fetch 
her a playfellow !” 

“A fine playfellow indeed!” said Gra- 
zuccia, who had her pride, and was careful 
with whom her dainty little maiden spoke 
or played. “I wish he could go back 
where he came from, if he could only for- 
get that he has been here!” 

“Ah me! ah me!” groaned Ludovico, 
with the weary fretfulness of exhaustion. 

This roused Giorgio, the pazzo, who 
Came near him, and fanned him with his 





hat. “ He wants his coffee,” he whispered 
low to Grazuccia. 

“And he can’t have it,’ groaned the 
poor little woman, her affectionate anx- 
iety turning her into a sort of wild cat. 
“1 could £zé/ that boy,” she said fiercely, 
under her breath. 

“Til get you some hot water,” said 
the pazzo, with sudden determination, 
“There, give me the coffee pot. I and 
the youngster will manage it somehow. 
Poor little chap! Come on, diavo/etto 
with the cherubic countenance!” 

Ludovico was really too ill to bear the 
worry of any talking or altercation; and, 
with closed eyes, permitted Grazuccia to 
fan him, bathe his forehead with vinegar, 
and whisper prayers for him, not giving a 
sign whether he heard or felt, except by 
the miserable self-abandoned groans. 
Ninetta, meanwhile, watched her mother 
and father, and was thankful to Cecco for 
his amiable attentions in hopping about 
her, and inviting her to be amused, and 
occupy herself with him. 

“It is a risk,” said the pazzo when 
he and Ricciotto again got clear of the 
den, and were out on the mountain-side. 
* All these weeks no one has seena thing 
or guessed where my castle is to be 
found ; and to light a fire is to attract no- 
tice. Never mind, never mind! What 
does it matter? Whocares?” 

“Whois to see?” asked Ricciotto. 

‘Whoever is not wanted to,” said the 
pazzo. 

“ Who will that be?” asked Ricciotto. 

“ Those we do not wish to find us,” said 
the pazzo. 

“Celestina could not see from her 
home,” said Ricciotto. ‘Do you think 
she could?” 

‘1 don’t know whereshe lives. There, 
there —that is enough for the present. 
No one in the city could see the flame 
from here—a spark like this, too!” 
There were not many pieces of dry stick 
to be found about, sq the pazzo had to cut 
a few branches, which, being green, were 
difficult to kindle. It was a work of time 
to get up a fire; but they did it at last, 
and a long streak of smoke, black as ink, 
rose from behind an angle of the rock, 
straight up to the sky. 

“There!” said the pazzo, as the water 
boiled, and he poured it into the coffee- 
biggin triumphantly. “Unless it’s the 
day for a fatigue march, I doubt if any 
one will be the wiser;” but as soon as he 
had placed his little coffee-pot in safety, 
he pulled the fire to pieces (astonishing 
the beetles and lizards, which were already 
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peeping out to see the sunrise), by throw- 
ing hot glowing branches and twigs out 
upon the rocks, to die out in sparks, or 
smoulder away, sending their faint odor 
up to the clouds, which seemed lingering 
to receive it, just over their heads. 

Ludovico was thankful, and revived a 
little when he had drunk his coffee, and 
seen Grazuccia and the little Nioetta at 
their simple breakfast by his side. 

They offered some coffee, little as there 
was, to the pazzo, but he refused stead- 
fastly. Then Grazuccia gave him the key 
of her house, and many directions as to 
what he was to bring. ‘“ And how I shall 
do till night, without oil to light the lamp 
and warm his broth, I don’t know,” she 
said at last. ‘* Come as soon as you can, 
bnt run no risk for him.” 

** Well understood,” said the pazzo. 

Then he started, and found Ricciotto 
waiting a few yards down, not quite know- 
ing what to do, and also feeling hungry. 
The young man looked into a long old 
basket, which he carried on his back when 
he went down into the town, and finding 
a piece of coarse bread, cut it in two and 
gave half to Ricciotto. 

“If you see Diana,” said Ricciotto, 
“mind you give her some water!” and 
then he told the pazzo all that had hap- 
pened, and how Diana could not be per- 
suaded to leave the house. 

* Per Bacco!” said the pazzo, and he 
laughed and rubbed his hands, and, for 
the first time, chuckled so fiercely that 
Ricciotto was afraid of him. 

* And where are you starting for, eh?” 
he said at last, having settled some ques- 
tion in his own mind to his satisfaction. 
*“] don’t quite want to say good-bye,” 
he added, looking down at the little lad. 

* That’s very good of you,” said Ric- 
ciotto; “but I came up here to be away 
from men, till I, too, am grown up. I 
saw some goats and kids on a hill over 
there yesterday, and I thought I would 
try to find them, if they belong to no- 
body.” 

“No; I don’t suppose they belong to 
any one. That’s all right,” he said, and 
he nodded his head and slung his basket 
over his shoulder, and took up a great 
stick, and was just going off, when the 
child stopped him again. 

“TI say,” said Ricciotto, timidity giving 
hima slight hesitation, * people do some- 
times live without houses or — or — 
bread, don’t they?” 

“Why, yes,” said the pazzo; “if they 
don’t want what they can’t get. I myself 
have lived without home, money, or 
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friends; and you see, here I am, what 
there is of me! a bit ragged, that’s all.” 

“ That is well,” said Ricciotto thought- 
fully; and he stood quite still, watching 
the young man down two angles of the 
mountain path, and wondering at him. 

“I wonder why he said he has no 
friends, when he does so much for Gra- 
zuccia? Perhaps she pays him, though, 
I wonder whether paying a person keeps 
him from being a friend?” thought Ric- 
ciotto. “I wish he would come back 
again!” 

Then, remembering that Grazuccia had 
been angry with him, he started for the 
next ridge of hills, wishing to get away 
before she remembered him, and also 
hoping there to make friends of some 
wild goats. 

Poor little lad! 


From The Contemporary Review. 
EDMUND BURKE. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY, who amongst 
other things has written two admirable 
books about Edmund Burke, is to be 
found in the preface to the second of them 
apologizing for having introduced into the 
body of the work extracts from his former 
volume — conduct which he seeks to 
justify by quoting fromthe Greek (always 
a desirable thing to do when in a difficulty), 
to prove that though you may say what 
you have to say well once, you cannot so 
Say it twice, 

A difficulty somewhat of the same kind 
cannot fail to be felt by every one who 
takes upon himself to write on Burke; for 
however innocent a man’s own past life 
may be of any public references to the 
subject, the very many good things other 
men have said about it must seriously 
interfere with true liberty of treatment. 

Hardly any man, and certainly no poli- 
tician, has been so bepraised as Burke, 
whose very name, suggesting, as it does, 
splendor of diction, has tempted those 
who would praise him to do so in a highly 
decorated style, and it would have been 
easy work to have brought together a 
sufficient number of animated passages 
from the works of well known writers all 
dedicated to the greater glory of Edmund 
Burke, and then to have tagged on half-a- 
dozen specimens of his own resplendent 
rhetoric, and so to have come to an appar- 
ently natural and long-desired conclusion 
without exciting any more than usual 
grumble. 
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This course, however, not recommend- 
ing itself, some other method had to be 
discovered. Happily, it is out of the 
question within present limits to give any 
proper summary of Burke’s public life. 
This great man was not, like some modern 
politicians, a specialist, confining his 
activities within the prospectus of an 
association; nor was he, like some others, 
a thing of shreds and patches, busily 
employed to-day picking up the facts with 
which he will overwhelm his opponents 
on the morrow; but was one ever ready 
to engage with all comers on all subjects 
from out the stores of his accumulated 
knowledge. Even were we to confine 
ourselves to those questions only which 
engaged Burke’s most powerful attention, 
enlisted his most active sympathy, elic- 
ited his most bewitching rhetoric, we 
should still find ourselves called upon to 
grapple with problems as vast and varied 
as economic reform, the status of our col- 
onies, our budding empire in India, our 
relations with Ireland both in respect to 
her trade and her prevalent religion ; and 
then, blurring the picture, as some may 
think — certainly rendering it Titanesque 
and gloomy — we have the spectacle of 
Burke in his old age, like another Laocoén, 
writhing and wrestling with the French 
Revolution; and it may serve to give us 
some dim notion of how great a man 
Burke was, of how affluent a mind, of how 
potent an imagination, of how resistless 
an energy, that even when his sole unas- 
sisted name is pitted against the outcome 
of centuries, and we say Burke and the 
French Revolution, we are not over- 
whelmed by any sense of obvious absurdity 
or incongruity. 

What I propose to do is merely to con- 
sider a little Burke’s life prior to his 
obtaining a seat in Parliament, and then 
to refer to any circumstances which may 
help us to account for the fact, that this 
truly extraordinary man, whose intellec- 
tual resources beggar the imagination, 
and who devoted himself to politics with 
all the forces of his nature, never so much 
as attained to a seatin the Cabinet—a 
feat one has known to be accomplished by 
persons of no proved intellectual agility. 
Having done this, I shall then, bearing in 
mind the aphorism of Lord Beaconsfield, 
that it is always better to be imprudent 
than servile, essay an analysis of the 
essential elements of Burke’s character. 

The first great fact to remember is, 
that the Edmund Burke we are all agreed 
in regarding as one of the proudest mem- 
Ories of the House of Commons, was an 
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Irishman. When we are in our next fit 
of political depression about that island, 
and are about piously to wish, as the poet 
Spenser tells us men were wishing even 
in his time, that it were not adjacent, let 
us doa little national stock-taking, and 
calculate profits as well as losses. Burke 
was not only an Irishman, but a typical 
one — of the very kind many Englishmen, 
and even possibly some Scotchmen, make 
a point of disliking. I donot say he was 
an aboriginal Irishman, but his ancestors 
are said to have settled in the county of 
Galway, under Strongbow, in King Henry 
the Second’s time, when Ireland was first 
conquered and our troubles began. This, 
at all events, is a better Irish pedigree 
than Mr. Parnell’s. 

Skipping six centuries, we find Burke’s 
father an attorney in Dublin — which 
somehow sounds a very Irish thing to be 
— who in 1725 married a Miss Nagle, and 
had fifteen children. The marriage of 
Burke’s parents was of the kind called 
mixed —a term which doubtless admits 
of wide application, but when employed 
technically, signifies that the religious 
faith of the spouses was different; one, 
the father, being a Protestant, and the 
lady, an adherent to what used to be 
called pleasantly the “old religion.” The 
severer spirit now dominating Catholic 
councils has condemned these marriages, 
on the score of their bad theology and 
their lax morality; but the practical poli- 
tician, who is not usually much of a theo- 
logian — though Lord Melbourne and Mr. 
Gladstone are distinguished exceptions — 
and whose moral conscience is apt to be 
robust (and here I believe there are no 
exceptions), cannot but regret that so 
good an opportunity of lubricating reli- 
gious differences with the sweet oil of the 
domestic affections should be lost to us 
in these days of bitterness and dissension. 
Burke was brought up in the Protestant 
faith of his father, and was never in any 
real danger of deviating from it; but I 
cannot doubt that his regard for his Cath- 
olic fellow-subjects, his fierce repudiation 
of the infamies of the Penal Code — whose 
horrors he did something to mitigate — 
his respect for antiquity, and his historic 
sense, were all quickened by the fact that 
a tenderly loved and loving mother be- 
longed through life and in death to an 
ancient and outraged faith. 

The great majority of Burke’s brothers 
and sisters, like those of Laurence Sterne, 
were “not made to live,’’ and out of the 
fifteen, but three, besides himself, attained 
maturity. These were his eldest brother, 
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Garrett, on whose death Edmund suc- 
ceeded to the patrimonial Irish estate, 
which he promptly sold; his younger 
brother, Richard, a highly speculative 
gentleman, who always lost; and his sis- 
ter, Juliana, who married a Mr. French, 
and was, as became her mother’s daugh- 
ter, a rigid Roman Catholic — who, so we 
read, was accustomed every Christmas 
day to invite to the hall the maimed, the 
aged, ana distressed of her vicinity, to a 
plentiful repast, during which she waited 
upon them as a servant. A sister like 
this never did any man any serious harm. 

Edmund Burke was born in 1729, in 
Dublin, and was taught his rudiments in 
the country — first, by a Mr. O’Halloran, 
and afterwards by a Mr. FitzGerald, vil- 
lage pedagogues both, who at all events 
succeeded in giving their charge a brogue 
which death alone could silence. Burke 
passed from their hands to an academy at 
Ballitore, kept by a Quaker, from whence 
he proceeded to Trinity College, Dublin. 
He was thus not only Irish born, but Irish 
bred. His intellectual habit of mind ex- 
hibited itself early. He belonged to the 
happy family of omnivorous readers, and 
in the language of his latest schoolmaster 
he went to college with a larger miscel- 
laneous stock of reading than was usual 
with one of his years; which, being inter- 
preted out of pedagogic into plain En- 
glish, means that “our good Edmund” 
was an enormous devourer of poetry and 
novels, and so he remained to the end of 
his days. That he always preferred Field- 
ing to Richardson is satisfactory, since it 
pairs him off nicely with Dr. Johnson, 
whose preference was the other way, and 
so helps to keep an interesting question 
wide open. His passion for the poetry 
of Virgil is significant. His early devo- 
tion to Edward Young, the grandiose au- 
thor of the * Night Thoughts,” is not to 
be wondered at, though the inspiration of 
the youthful Burke, either as poet or 
critic, may be questioned, when we find 
him rapturously scribbling in the margin 
of his copy :— 


—_ claimed the verse old Homer sung, 
ut God himself inspired Dr. Young. 


But a boy’s enthusiasm for a favorite 
poet is a thing to rejoice over. The years 
that bring the philosophic mind will not 
bring — they must find — enthusiasm. 

In 1750, Burke (being then twenty-one) 
came for the first time to London, to do 
what so many of his lively young country- 
men are still doing — though they are be- 
ginning to make a grievance even of that 





—eat his dinners at the Middle Temple, 
and so qualify himself for the bar. Cer- 
tainly that student was in luck who found 
himself in the same mess with Burke; 
and yet so stupid are men — so prone to 
rest with their full weight on the immate- 
rial and slide over the essential — that 
had that good fortune been ours we should 
probably have been more taken up with 
Burke’s brogue than with his brains. 
Burke came to London with a cultivated 
curiosity, and in no spirit of desperate 
determination to make his fortune. That 
the study of the law interested him can- 
not be doubted, for everything interested 
him, particularly the stage. Like the 
sensible Irishman he was, he lost his 
heart to Peg Woffington on the first op- 
portunity. He was fond of roaming about 
the country during, it is to be hoped, va- 
cation time only, and is to be found writ- 
ing the most cheerful letters to his friends 
in Ireland, all of whom are persuaded 
that he is going some day to be somebody, 
though sorely puzzled to surmise what 
thing or when, so pleasantly does he take 
life, from all sorts of out-of-the-way country 
places, where he lodges with quaint old 
landladies who wonder maternally why he 
never gets drunk, and generally mistake 
him for an author until he pays his bill. 
When in town he frequented debating 
societies in Fleet Street and Covent Gar- 
den, and made his first speeches; for 
which purpose he would, unlike some de- 
baters, devote studious hours to getting 
up the subjects to be discussed. There 
is good reason to believe that it was in 
this manner his attention was first di- 
rected to India. He was at all times a 
great talker, and, Dr. Johnson’s dictum 
notwithstanding, a good listener. He was 
endlessly interested in everything —in 
the state of the crops, in the last play, in 
the details of all trades, the rhythm of all 
poems, the plots of all novels, and indeed 
in the course of every manufacture. And 
so for six years he went up and down, to 
and fro, gathering information, imparting 
knowledge, and preparing himself, though 
he knew not for what. 

The attorney in Dublin grew anxious, 
and searched for precedents of a son be- 
having like his, and rising to eminence. 
Had his son got the legal mind ? — which, 
according to a keen observer, chiefly dis- 
plays itself by illustrating the obvious, 
explaining the evident, and expatiating on 
the commonplace. Edmund’s powers of 
illustration, explanation, and expatiation 
could not indeed be questioned ; but then 
the subjects selected for the exhibition of 
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those powers were very far indeed from 
being obvious, evident, or commonplace; 
and the attorney’s heart grew heavy within 
him. The paternal displeasure was sig- 
nified in the usual manner — the supplies 
were cut off. Edmund Burke, however, 
was no ordinary prodigal, and his reply to 
his father’s expostulations took the un- 
expected and unprecedented shape of a 
copy of a second and enlarged edition of 
his treatise “On the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful,” which he had published in 1756 at 
tbe price of three shillings. Burke’s fa- 
ther promptly sent the author a bank-bill 
for £100; conduct on his part which, con- 
sidering he had sent his son to London 
and maintained him there for six years to 
study law, was in my judgment both sub- 
lime and beautiful. In the same year 
Burke published another pamphlet—a 
one-and-sixpenny affair — written, ironi- 
cally, in the style of Lord Bolingbroke, 
and called “A Vindication of Natural 
Society; or, a View of the Miseries and 
Evils arising to Mankind from every spe- 
cies of Civil Society.” Irony is a dan- 
gerous weapon fora public man to have 
ever employed, and in after life Burke had 
frequently to explain that he was not seri- 
ous. On these two pamphlets’ airy pin- 
ions Burke floated into the harbor of 
literary fame. No less a man than the 


great David Hume referred to him, in a 
letter to the hardly less great Adam Smith, 
as an Irish gentleman who had written a 
“very pretty treatise on the sublime.” 
After these efforts, Burke, as became an 
established wit, went to Bath to recruit, 


and there, fitly enough, fell in love. The 
lady was Miss Jane Mary Nugent, the 
daughter of a celebrated Bath physician ; 
and it is pleasant to be able to say of the 
marriage that was shortly solemnized be- 
tween the young couple, that it was a 
happy one, and then to go on our way, 
leaving them — where man and wife ought 
to be left — alone. Oddly enough, Burke’s 
wife was also the offspring of a “ mixed 
marriage ” — only, in her case it was the 
father who was the Catholic; conse- 
quently both Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Burke 
were of the same way of thinking, but 
each had a parent of the other way. Al- 
though getting married is no part of the 
curriculum of a law student, Burke’s fa- 
ther seems to have come to the conclusion, 
that after all it was a greater distinction 
for an attorney in Dublin to have a son 
living amongst the wits in London, and 
discoursing familiarly on the sublime and 
beautiful, than prosecuting some poor 
countryman, with a brogue as rich as his 
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own, for stealing a pair of breeches; 
for we find him generously allowing the 
young couple £200 a year, which no doubt 
went some way towards maintaining them. 
Burke, who was now in his twenty-eighth 
year, seems to have given up all notion of 
the law. In 1758 he wrote for Dodsley 
the first volume of the “ Annual Regis- 
ter,” a melancholy series which continues 
to this day. For doing this he got £100, 
Burke was by this time a well-known 
figure in London literary society, and was 
busy making for himself a huge private 
reputation. The Christmas day of 1758 
witnessed a singular scene at the dinner 
table of David Garrick. Dr. Johnson, 
then in the full vigor of his mind, and with 
the all-dreaded weapons of his dialectics, 
kept burnished by daily use, was flatly 
contradicted by a fellow-guest some twenty 
years his junior, and, what is more, sub- 
mitted to it without a murmur. One of 
the diners, Arthur Murphy, was so struck 
by this occurrence, unique in his long ex- 
perience of the doctor, that on returning 
home he recorded the fact in his journal, 
but ventured no explanation of it. It can 
only be accounted for —so at least I ven- 
ture to think — by the combined effect of 
four wholly independent circumstances: 
First, the day was Christmas day, a day 
of peace and goodwill, and our beloved 
doctor was amongst the sincerest, though 
most argumentative, of Christians, and a 
great observer of days. Second, the house 
was David Garrick’s, and consequently 
we may be certain that the dinner had 
been a superlatively good one; and has 
not Boswell placed on record Johnson’s 
opinion of the man who professed to be 
indifferent about his dinner? TZ/zrd, the 
subject under discussion was India, about 
which Johnson knew he knew next to 
nothing. And fourth, the offender was 
Edmund Burke, whom Johnson loved from 
the first day he set eyes upon him to their 
last sad parting by the waters of death. 

In 1761 that shrewd old gossip, Horace 
Walpole, met Burke for the first time at 
dinner, and remarks of him in a letter to 
George Montague: — 

I dined at Hamilton’s yesterday ; there were 
Garrick, and young Mr. Burke, who wrote a 
book, in the style of Lord Bolingbroke, that 
was much admired. He is a sensible man, 
but has not worn off his authorism yet, and 
thinks there is nothing so charming as writers, 
and to be one. He will know better one of 
these days. 


But great as were Burke’s literary pow- 
ers, and passionate as was his fondness 
for letters and for literary society, he 
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never seems to have felt that the main bur- 
den of his life lay in that direction. He 
looked to the public service, and this 
though he always believed that the pen of 
a great writer was a more powerful and 
glorious weapon than any to be found in 
the armory of politics. This faith of his 
comes out sometimes queerly enough. 
For example, when Dr. Robertson in 
1777 sent Burke his cheerful “* History of 
America” in quarto volumes, Burke in the 
most perfect good faith closes a long let- 
ter of thanks thus : — 


You will smile when I send you a trifling 
temporary production made for the occasion 
of the day, and to perish with it, in return for 
your immortal work. 


I have no desire to say anything disre- 
spectful of Principal Robertson; but still 
when we remember that the temporary 
production he got in exchange for his 
*“ History of America” was Burke’s im- 
mortal letter to the sheriffs of Bristol on 
the American War, we must, I think, be 
forced to admit that, as so often happens 
when a Scotchman and an Irishman do 
business together, the former got the bet- 
ter of the bargain. 

Burke’s first public employment was of 
a humble character, and might well have 
been passed over in a sentence, had it not 
terminated ina most delightful quarrel, in 
which Burke conducted himself like an 
Irishman of genius. Some time in 1759 
he became acquainted with William Ge- 
rard Hamilton, commonly called * Single. 
speech Hamilton,” on account of the celeb- 
rity he gained from his first speech in 
Parliament, and the steady way in which 
his oratorical reputation went on waning 
ever after. In 1761 this gentleman went 
over to Ireland as chief secretary, and 
Burke accompanied him as the secreta- 
ry’s secretary, or, in the unlicensed speech 
of Dublin, as Hamilton’s jackal. This 
arrangement was eminently satisfactory to 
Hamilton, who found, as generations of 
men have found after him, Burke’s brains 
very useful, and he determined to borrow 
them for the period of their joint lives. 
Animated by this desire, in itself praise- 
worthy, he busied himself in procuring 
for Burke a pension of £300 a year on 
the Irish establishment, and then the sim- 
ple Single-speech thought the transaction 
closed. He had bought his poor man of 
genius, and paid for him on the nail with 
other people’s money. Nothing remained 
but for Burke to draw his pension and 
devote the rest of his life to maintaining 
Hamilton’s reputation. There is nothing 





at all unusual in this, and I have no doubt 
Burke would have stuck to his bargain, 
had not Hamilton conceived the fatal idea 
that Burke’s brains were exclusively his 
(Hamilton’s), Then the situation became 
one of risk and apparent danger. 

Burke’s imagination began playing 
round the subject; he saw himself a 
slave, blotted out of existence — mere fuel 
for Hamilton’s flame. In a week he was 
in a towering passion. Few men can 
afford to be angry. It is arun upon their 
intellectual resources they cannot meet. 
But Burke’s treasury could well afford the 
luxury ; and his letters to Hamilton make 
delightful reading to those who, like my- 
self, dearly love a dispute when conducted 
according to the rules of the game by men 
of great intellectual wealth. Hamilton de- 
molished and reduced to a stony silence, 
Burke sat down again and wrote long let- 
ters to all his friends, telling them the 
whole stor, from beginning to end. I 
must be allowed a quotation from one of 
these letters, for this really is not so frivo- 
lous a matter as I am afraid I have made 
it appear — a quotation of which this much 
may be said, that nothing more delight- 
fully Burkean is to be found anywhere : — 


My DEAR MASON, — 

I am hardly able to tell you how much satis- 
faction I had in your letter. Your approba- 
tion of my conduct makes me believe much the 
better of both you and myself; and I assure 
you that that approbation came to me very 
seasonably. Such proofs of a warm, sincere, 
and disinterested friendship were not wholly 
unnecessary to my support at a time when I[ 
experienced such bitter effects of the perfidy 
and .ingratitude of much longer and much 
closer connections. The way in which you 
take up my affairs binds me to you in a man- 
ner I cannot express ; for to tell you the truth, 
I never can (knowing as I do the principles 
upon which I always endeavor to act) submit 
to any sort of compromise of my character; 
and I shall never therefore look upon those 
who, after hearing the whole story, do not 
think me Zerfect/y in the right, and do not con- 
sider Hamilton an infamous scoundrel, to be 
in the smallest degree my friends, or even to 
be persons for whom I am bound to have the 
slightest esteem, as fair and just estimaters of 
the characters and conduct of men. Situated 
as I am, and feeling as I do, I should be just 
as well pleased that they totally condemned 
me, as that they should say there were faults 
on both sides, or that it was a disputable 
case, as I hear is (I cannot forbear saying) the 
affected language of some persons. ... You 
cannot avoid remarking, my dear Mason, and 
I hope not without some indignation, the un- 
paralleled singularity of my situation, Was 
ever a man before me expected to enter into 
formal, direct, and undisguised slavery? Did 
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ever man before him confess an attempt to 
decoy a man into such an alleged contract, not 
to say anything of the impudence of regularly 
pleading it? If such an attempt be wicked 
and unlawful (and I.am sure no one ever 
doubted it), I have only to confess his charge, 
and to admit myself his dupe, to make him 
pass, on his own showing, for the most con- 
summate villain that ever lived. The only 
difference between us is, not whether he is not 
a rogue—for he not only admits but pleads 
the facts that demonstrate him to be so; but 
only whether I was such a fool as to sell my- 
self absolutely for a consideration which, so 
far from being adequate, if any’such could be 
adequate, is not even so muchascertain. Not 
to value myself as a gentleman, a free man, a 
man of education, and one pretending to litera- 
ture; is there any situation in life so low, or 
even so criminal, that can subject a man to 
the possibility of such anengagement? Would 
you dare attempt to bind your footman to such 
terms? Will the law suffer a felon sent to the 
plantations to bind himself for his life, and to 
renounce all possibility either of elevation or 
quiet? And am I to defend myself for not 
doing what no man is suffered to do, and what 
it would be criminal in any man to submit to? 
You will excuse me for this heat. 


I not only excuse Burke for his heat, 
but love him for letting me warm my 
hands at it after a lapse of one hundred 
and twenty years. 

Burke was more fortunate in his second 
master, for in 1765, being then thirty-six 
years of age, he became private secretary 
to the new prime minister, the Marquis of 
Rockingham; and by the interest of Lord 
Verney was returned to Parliament for 
Wendover, in Bucks; and on January 
27, 1766, his voice was first heard in the 
House of Commons. 

The Rockingham ministry deserves 
well of the historian, and on the whole 
has received its deserts. Lord Rocking- 
ham, the Duke of Richmond, Lord John 
Cavendish, Mr. Dowdeswell, and the rest 
of them, were good men and true, judged 
by any ordinary standard; and when con- 
trasted with most of their political com- 
petitors, they almost approach the ranks of 
saints and angels. However, after a year 
and twenty days, his Majesty King 
George the Third managed to get rid of 
them, and to keep them at bay for fifteen 
years. But their first term of office, though 
short, lasted long enough to establish a 
friendship of no ordinary powers of endur- 
ance between the chief members of the 
party and the prime minister’s private sec- 
retary, who was at first, so ran the report, 
supposed to bea wild Irishman, whose real 
name was O’Burke, and whose brogue 
seemed to require the allegation that its 
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owner was a Popish emissary. It is sat- 
isfactory to notice how from the very first 
Burke’s intellectual pre-eminence, charac- 
ter, and aims were clearly admitted and 
most cheerfully recognized by his politi- 
cal and social superiors; and in the long 
correspondence in which he engaged with 
most of them, there is not a trace to be 
found, on one side or the other, of any- 
thing approaching to either patronage or 
servility. Burke advises them, exhorts 
them, expostulates with them, condemns 
their aristocratic languor, fans their feeble 
flames, drafts their motions, dictates their 
protests, visits their houses, and generally 
supplies them with facts, figures, poetry, 
and romance. To all this they submit 
with much humility. The Duke of Rich- 
mond once indeed ventured to hint to 
Burke with exceeding delicacy, that he 
(the duke) had a small private estate to 
attend to as well as public affairs, but the 
validity of the excuse was not admitted. 
The part Burke played for the next fifteen 
years with relation to the Rockingham 
party reminds me of the functions I have 
observed performed in lazy families by a 
soberly clad and eminently respectable 
person who pays them domiciliary visits, 
and, having admission everywhere, goes 
about mysteriously from room to room, 
winding up all the clocks. This is what 
Burke did for the Rockingham party — 
he kept it going. 

But fortunately for us, Burke was not 
content with private adjuration, or even 
public speech. His literary instincts, his 
dominating desire to persuade everybody 
that he, Edmund Burke, was absolutely 
in the right, and every one of his 
opponents hopelessly wrong, made him 
turn to the pamphlet as a propaganda, 
and in his hands 


The little thing became a trumpet, whence he 
blew 
Soul-animating strains, 


So accustomed are we to regard Burke’s 
pamphlets as specimens of our noblest 
literature, and to see them printed in com- 
fortable volumes, that we are apt to forget 
that in their origin they were but the chil- 
dren of the pavement, the publications of 
the hour. If, however, you ever visit any 
old public library, and grope about long 
enough, you are likely enough to find a 
shelf holding some twenty-five or thirty 
musty, ugly little books, usually lettered 
* Burke,” and on opening any of them 
you will come across one of Burke’s 
pamphlets as originally issued, bound up 
with the replies and counter-pamphlets it 
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occasioned. I have frequently tried, but 
always in vain, to read these replies, 
which are pretentious enough — usually 
the works of deans, members of Parlia- 
ment, and other dignitaries of the class 
Carlyle used compendiously to describe 
as “ shovel-hatted” — and each of whom 
was as much entitled to publish phamplets 
as Burke himself. There are some things 
it is very easy to do, and to write a pam- 
phlet is one of them; but to write such a 
pamphlet as future generations will read 
with delight, is perhaps the most difficult 
featin literature. Milton, Swift, Burke, 
and Sydney Smith are, I think, our only 
great pamphleteers. 

I have now rather more than kept my 
word so far as Burke’s pre-Parliamentary 
life is concerned, and will proceed to men- 
tion some of the circumstances that may 
serve to account for the fact, that when 
the Rockingham party came into power 
for the second time, in 1782, Burke, who 
was their life and soul, was only rewarded 
with a minor office. First, then, it must 


be recorded sorrowfully of Burke that he 
was always desperately in debt, and in 
this country no politician under the rank 
of a baronet can ever safely be in debt. 
Burke’s finances are, and always have 
been, marvels and mysteries; but one 
thing must be said of them—that the 


malignity of his enemies, both Tory ene- 
mies and Radical enemies, have never 
succeeded in formulating any charge of 
dishonesty against him that has not been 
at once completely pulverized, and shown 
on the facts to be impossible. Burke’s 
purchase of the estate at Beaconsfield in 
1768, only two years after he entered 
Parliament, consisting as it did of a good 
house and one thousand six hundred acres 
of land, has puzzled a great many good men 
— much more than it ever did Edmund 
Burke. But how did he get the money? 
After an Irish fashion — by not getting it 
at all. Two-thirds of the purchase money 
remained outstanding on mortgage, and 
the balance he borrowed; or, as he puts 
it, “* With all I could collect of my own, 
and by the aid of my friends, I have es- 
tablished a root in the country.” That is 
how Burke bought Beaconsfield, where he 
lived till his end came; whither he al- 
ways hastened when his sensitive mind 
was tortured by the thought of how badly 
men governed the world; where he en- 
tertained all sorts and conditions of men 
— Quakers, Brahmins (for whose ancient 
rites he provided suitable accommodation 
in a greenhouse), nobles and abbés flying 
from revolutionary France, poets, painters, 
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and peers; no one of whom ever long re- 
mained a stranger to his charm. Burke 
flung himself into farming with all the en- 
thusiasm of his nature. His letters to Ar- 
thur Young on the subject of carrots still 
tremble with emotion. You all know 
Burke’s “ Thoughts on the Present Dis- 
contents.” You remember — it is hard to 
forget — his speech on conciliation with 
America, particularly the magnificent pas- 
sage beginning, ‘* Magnanimity in politics 
is not seldom the truest wisdom, and a 
great empire and little minds go ill to- 
gether.” You have echoed back the words 
in which, in his letter to the sheriffs of 
Bristol on the hateful American War, he 
protests that it was not instantly he could 
be brought to rejoice when he heard of 
the slaughter and captivity of long lists of 
those whose names had been familiar in 
his ears from his infancy, and you would 
all join with me in subscribing to a fund 
which should have for its object the print- 
ing and hanging up over every editor’s 
desk in town and country a subsequent 
passage from the same letter: — 


A conscientious man would be cautious how 
he dealt in blood. He would feel some appre- 
hension at being called to a tremendous ac- 
count for engaging in so deep a play without 
any knowledge of the game. It is no excuse 
for presumptuous ignorance that it is directed 
by insolent passion. The poorest being that 
crawls on earth, contending to save itself from 
injustice and oppression, is an object respect- 
able in the eyes of God and man. But I can- 
not conceive any existence under heaven (which 
in the depths of its wisdom tolerates all sorts 
of things) that is more truly odious and dis- 
gusting than an impotent, helpless creature, 
without civil wisdom or military skill, bloated 
with pride and arrogance, calling for battles 
which he is not to fight, and contending for 
a violent dominion which he can never exer- 
CIEE, 2 0 « 

If you and I find our talents not of the great 
and ruling kind, our conduct at least is con- 
formable to our faculties. No man’s life pays 
the forfeit of our rashness. No desolate widow 
weeps tears of blood over our ignorance. 
Scrupulous and sober in a well-grounded dis- 
trust of ourselves, we would keep in the port 
of peace and security; and perhaps in recom- 
mending to others something of the same diffie 
dence, we should show ourselves more char- 
itable to their welfare than injurious to their 
abilities. 

You have laughed over Burke’s account 
of how all Lord Talbot’s schemes for the 
reform of the king’s household were 
dashed to pieces because the turnspit of 
the king’s kitchen was a member of Par- 
liament. You have often pondered over 
that miraculous passage io his speech on 
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the Nabob of Arcot’s debts describing the 
devastation of the Carnatic by Hyder Ali 
—a passage which Mr. John Morley says 
fills the young orator with the same emo- 
tions of enthusiasm, emulation, and de- 
spair that (according to the same author- 
ity) invariably torment the artist who first 
gazes on the Madonna at Dresden, or 
the figures of * Night” and * Dawn” at 
Florence. All these things you know, 
else you are mighty self-denying of your 
pleasures. Butitis just possible you may 


have forgotten the following extract from 
one of Burke’s farming letters to Arthur 
Young: — 


One of the grand points in controversy (a 
controversy indeed chiefly carried on between 
practice and speculation) is that of deep plough- 
zng. In your last volume you seem on the 
whole rather against that practice, and have 
given several reasons for your judgment which 
deserve to be very well considered. In order 
to know how we ought to plough, we ought to 
know what end it is we propose to ourselves 
in that operation, The first and instrumental 
end is to divide the soil ; the last and ultimate 
end, so far as regards the plants, is to facilitate 
the pushing of the blade upwards, and the 
shooting of the roots in all the inferior direc- 
tions. There is further proposed a more 
ready admission of external influences — the 
rain, the sun, the air, charged with all those 
heterogeneous contents, some, possibly all, of 
which’are necessary for the nourishment of the 
plants. By ploughing deep you answer these 
ends in a greater mass of the soil. This would 
seem in favor of deep ploughing as nothing 
else than accomplishing, in a more perfect 
manner, those very ends for which you are in- 
duced to plough at all, But doubts here arse, 
only to be solved by experiment. First, is it 
quite certain that it is good for the ear and 
grain of farinaceous plants that their roots 
should spread and descend into the ground to 
the greatest possible distances and depths? 
Is there not some limit in this? We know 
that in timber, what makes one part flourish 
does not equally conduce to the benefit of all ; 
and that which may be beneficial to the wood, 
does not equally contribute to the quantity 
and goodness of the fruit, and, vice versd, that 
what increases the fruit largely is often far 
from serviceable to the tree. Secondly, is 
that looseness to great depths, supposing it 
useful to one of the species of plants, equally 
useful to all? Thirdiy, though the external 
influences—the rain, the sun, the air—act 
undoubtedly a part, and a large part, in vege- 
tation, does it follow that they are equally 
salutary in any quantities, at any depths? Or 
that, though it may be useful to diffuse one of 
these agents as extensively as may be in the 
earth, that therefore it will be equally useful 
to render the earth in the same degree pervi- 
ous to all? It is a dangerous way of reason- 
ing in physics, as well as morals, to conclude, 
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because a given proportion of anything is ad- 
vantageous, that the double will be quite as 
good, or that it will be good at all. Neither 
in the one nor the other is it always true that 
two and two make four. 


This is magnificent, but it is not farm- 
ing, and you will easily believe that 
Burke’s attempts to till the soil were more 
costly than productive. Farming, if it is 
to pay, is a pursuit of small economies, 
and Burke was far too Asiatic, tropical, 
and splendid to have anything to do with 
small economies. His expenditure, like 
his rhetoric, was in the “grand style.” 
He belongs to Charles Lamb’s great race, 
“the men who borrow.” But indeed it 
wasn’t so much that Burke borrowed as 
that men lent. Right-feeling men did not 
wait to be asked. Dr. Brocklesby, that 
good physician, whose name breathes like 
a benediction through the pages of the 
biographies of the best men of his time, 
who soothed Dr. Johnson’s last melan- 
choly hours, and for whose supposed 
heterodoxy the dying man displayed so 
tender a solicitude, wrote to Burke, in the 
strain of a timid suitor proposing for the 
hand of a proud heiress, to know whether 
Burke would be so good as to accept 
£1,000 at once, instead of waiting for the 
writer’s death. Burke felt no hesitation 
in obliging so old afriend. Garrick, who, 
though fond of money, was as generous- 
hearted a fellow as ever brought dowao a 
house, lent Burke £1,000. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who has been reckoned stingy, 
by his will left Burke £2,000, and forgave 
him another £2,000 which he had lent 
him. The Marquis of Rockingham by his 
will directed all Burke’s bonds held by 
him to be cancelled. They amounted to 
£30,000. Burke’s patrimonial estate was 
sold by him for £4,000; and I have seen 
it stated that he had received altogether 
from family sources as much as £20,000. 
And yet he was always poor, and was glad 
at the last to accept pensions from the 
crown in order that he might not leave his 
wife a beggar. This good lady survived 
her illustrious husband twelve years, and 
seemed then for the first time to have 
some success in paying his bills, for at 
her death all remaining demands. were 
found to be discharged. For receiving 
this pension Burke was assailed by the 
Duke of Bedford, a most pleasing act of 
ducal fatuity, since it enabled the pen- 
sioner, not bankrupt of his wit, to write 
a pamphlet, now of course a cherished 
classic, and introduce into it a few para- 
graphs about the house of Russell and 
the cognate subject of grants from the 
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crown. But enough of Burke’s debts and 
difficulties, which I only mention because 
all through his life they were cast up 
against him. Had Burke been a moralist 
of the calibre of Charles James Fox, 
he might have amassed a fortune large 
enough to keep up half-a-dozen Beacons- 
fields by simply doing what all his prede- 
cessors in the office he held, including 
Fox’s own father, the truly infamous first 
Lord Holland, had doue — namely, by re- 
taining for his own use the interest on all 
balances of the public money from time 
to time in his hands as paymaster of the 
forces. But Burke carried his passion 
for good government into actual practice, 
and cutting down the emoluments of his 
office to a salary (a high one, no doubt), 
effected a saving to the country of some 
£25,000 a year, every farthing of which 
might have gone without remark into his 
own pocket. 

Burke had no vices, save of style and 
temper; nor was any of his expenditure 
a profligate squandering of money. Itall 
went in giving employment or dissemi- 
nating kindness. He sent the painter 
Barry tostudy art in Italy. He saved the 
poet Crabbe from starvation and despair, 
and thus secured to the country one who 
owns the unrivalled distinction of having 
been the favorite poet of the three great- 


est intellectual factors of the age (scientific 
men excepted), Lord Byron, Sir Walter 


Scott, and Cardinal Newman. Yet so 
distorted are men’s views that the odious 
and anti-social excesses of Fox at the 
gambling-table are visited with a blame 
usually wreathed in smiles, whilst the 
financial irregularities of a noble and pure- 
minded man are thought fit matter for the 
fiercest censure or the most lordly con- 
tempt. 

Next to Burke’s debts, some of his com- 
panions and intimates did him harm and 
injured his consequence. His brother 
Richard, whose brogue we are given to 
understand was simply appalling, was a 
good-for-nothing, with a dilapidated repu- 
tation. Then there was another Mr. 
Burke, who was no relation, but none the 
less was always about, and to whom it was 
not safe to lend money. Burke’s son, too, 
whose death he mourned so pathetically, 
seems to have been a failure, and is de- 
scribed by a candid friend as a nauseating 
person. To have a decent following is 
important in politics. 

A third reason must be given; Burke’s 
judgment of men and things was often 
both wrong and violent. The story of 
Powell and Bembridge, two knaves in 
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Burke’s own office, whose cause he es- 
poused, and whom he insisted on reinstat- 
ing in the public service after they had 
been dismissed, and maintaining them 
there, in spite of all protests, till the one 
had the grace to cut his throat and the 
other was sentenced by the Queen’s Bench 
to a term of imprisonment and a heavy 
fine, is too long to be told, though it 
makes interesting reading in the twenty- 
second volume of Howell’s State Trials, 
where at the end of the report is to be 
found the following note : — 


The proceedings against Messrs. Powell and 
Bembridge occasioned much animated discus- 
sion in the House of Commons, in which Mr, 
Burke warmly supported the accused. The 
compassion which on these and all other occa- 
sions was manifested by Mr. Burke for the 
sufferings of those public delinquents, the zeal 
with which he advocated their cause, and the 
eagerness with which he endeavored to exten- 
uate their criminality, have received severe 
reprehension, and in particular when con- 
trasted with his subsequent conduct in the 
prosecution of Mr, Hastings. 


The real reason for Burke’s belief in 
Bembridge is, I think, to be found in the 
evidence Burke gave on his behalf at the 
trial before Lord Mansfield. Bembridge 
had rendered Burke invaluable assistance 
in carrying out his reforms at the paymas- 
ter’s office, and Burke was constitution- 
ally unable to believe that a rogue could 
be on his side; but indeed Burke was too 
apt to defend bad causes with a scream 
of passion, and a politician who screams 
is never likely to occupy a commanding 
place in the House of Commons. A last 
reason for Burke’s exclusion from high 
office is to be found in his aversion to any 
measure of Parliamentary Reform. An 
ardent reformer like the Duke of Rich- 
mond —the then Duke of Richmond — 
who was in favor of annual Parliaments, 
universal suffrage, and payment of mem- 
bers, was not likely to wish to associate 
himself too closely with a politician who 
wept with emotion at the bare thought of 
depriving Old Sarum of Parliamentary 
representation. 

These reasons account for Burke’s ex- 
clusion, and jealous as we naturally and 
properly are of genius being snubbed by 
mediocrity, my reading at all events does 
not justify me in blaming any one but the 
Fates for the circumstance that Burke 
was never asecretary of state. And after 
all, does it matter much what he was? 
Burke no doubt occasionally felt his ex- 
clusion a little hard; but he is the victor 
who remains in possession of the field; 
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and Burke is now, for us and for all com- 
ing after us, in such possession. 

It now only remains for me, drawing 
upon my stock of assurance, to essay the 
analysis of the essential elements of 
Burke’s mental character, and I therefore 
at once proceed to say that it was Burke’s 
peculiarity and his glory to apply the im- 
agination of a poet of the first order to the 
facts and the business of life. Arnold 
says of Sophocles, — 


He saw life steadily, and saw it whole. 


Substitute for the word “ life” the words 
“organized society,” and you get a peep 
into Burke’s mind. There was a catho- 
licity about his gaze. He knew how the 
whole world lived. Everything contrib- 
uted to this; his vast desultory reading ; 
his education, neither wholly academical 
nor entirely professional ; his long years 
of apprenticeship in the service of knowl- 
edge; his wanderings up and down the 
country ; his vast conversational powers ; 
his enormous correspondence with all 
sorts of people; his unfailing interest in 
all pursuits, trades, manufactures; all 
helped to keep before him, like motes 
dancing in a sunbeam, the huge organism 
of modern society, which requires for its 
existence and for its development the 
maintenance of credit and of order. 
Burke’s imagination led him to look out 
over the whole land; the legislator devis- 
ing new laws, the judge expounding and 
enforcing old ones, the merchant de- 
spatching his goods and extending his 
credit, the banker advancing the money 
of his customers upon the credit of the 
merchant, the frugal man slowly accumu- 
lating the store which is to support him 
in old age, the ancient institutions of 
Church and University with their seemly 
provisions for sound learning and true 
religion, the parson in his pulpit, the poet 
pondering his rhymes, the farmer eying 
his crops, the painter covering his can- 
vases, the player educating the feelings. 
Burke saw all this with the fancy of a 
poet, and dwelt on it with the eye of a 
lover. But love is the parent of fear, and 
none knew better than Burke how thin is 
the lava layer between the costly fabric of 
society and the volcanic heats and destroy- 
ing flames of anarchy. He trembled for 
the fair frame of all established things, and 
to his horror saw men, instead of covering 
the thin surface with the concrete, dig- 
ging in it for abstractions, and asking fun- 
damental questions about the origin of 
society, and why one man should be boro 
rich and another poor. Burke was no 
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prating optimist; it was his very knowl- 
edge how much could be said against so- 
ciety that quickened his fears for it. 
There is no shallower criticism than that 
which accuses Burke in his later years of 
apostasy from so-called Liberal opinions, 
Burke was all his life through a passion- 
ate maintainer of the established order of 
things, and a ferocious hater of abstrac- 
tions and metaphysical politics. The same 
ideas that exploded like bombs through 
his diatribes against the French Revolu- 
tion, are to be found shining with a mild 
effulgence in the comparative calm of his 
earlier writings. I have often been struck 
with a resemblance, which I hope is not 
wholly fanciful, between the attitude of 
Burke’s mind towards government and 
that of Cardinal Newman’s towards reli- 
gion. Both these great men belong, by 
virtue of their imaginations, to the poetic 
order, and they both are to be found dwell- 
ing with amazing eloquence, detail, and 
wealth of illustration on the varied ele- 
ments of society. Both seem as they 
write to have one hand on the pulse of the 
world, and to be forever alive to the throb 
of its action; and Burke, as he regarded 
humanity swarming like bees out and in 
of their hives of industry, is ever asking 
himself, How are these men to be saved 
from anarchy? whilst Newman puts to 
himself the question, How are these men 
to be saved from atheism? Both saw the 
perils of free inquiry divorced from prac- 
tical affairs. 


Civil freedom [says Burke] is not, as many 
have endeavored to persuade you, a thing that 
lies hid in the depth of abstruse science. It is 
a blessing and a benefit, not an abstract spec- 
ulation ; and all the just reasoning that can be 
upon it is of so coarse a texture as perfectly 
to suit the ordinary capacities of those who 
are to enjoy and of those who are to defend it. 


Tell men [says Cardinal Newman] to gain 
notions of a Creator from His works, and if 
they were to set about it (which nobody does), 
they would be jaded and wearied by the laby- 
rinth they were tracing ; their minds would be 
gorged and surfeited by the logical operation, 
To most men argument makes the point in 
hand only more doubtful and considerably less 
impressive, After all, man is not a reasoning 
animal ; he is a seeing, feeling, contemplating, 
acting animal, 


Burke is fond of telling us that he is no 
lawyer, no antiquarian, but a plain, prac- 
tical man; and the cardinal, in like man- 
ner, is ever insisting that he is no theolo- 
gian —he leaves everything of that sort 
to the schools, whatever they may be, and 
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simply deals with religion on its practical 
side as a benefit to mankind. 

If either of these great men have been 
guilty of intellectual excesses, those of 
Burke may be attributed to his dread of 
anarchy, those of Newman to his dread of 
atheism. Neither of them was prepared 
to rest content witha scientific frontier, 
an imaginary line. So much did they 
dread their enemy, so alive were they to 
the terrible strength of some of his posi- 
tions, that they could not agree to dis- 
pense with the protection afforded by the 
huge mountains of prejudice and the an- 
cient rivers of custom. The sincerity of 
either man can only be doubted by the 
bigot and the fool. 

But Burke, apart from his fears, had a 
constitutional love for old things, simply 
because they were old. Anything man- 
kind had ever worshipped, or venerated, 
or obeyed, was dear to him. I have al- 
ready referred to his providing his Brah- 
mins with a greenhouse for the purpose 
of their rites, which he watched from out- 
side with great interest. One cannot 
fancy Cardinal Newman peeping through 
a window to see men worshipping false 
though ancient gods. Warren Hastings’s 
high-handed dealings with the temples 
and time-honored if scandalous customs 
of the Hindoos filled Burke with horror. 
So, too, he respected Quakers, Presbyte- 
rians, Independents, Baptists, and all 
those whom he called Constitutional Dis- 
senters. He has a fine passage some- 
where about rust, for with all his passion 
for good government he dearly loved a 
little rust. In this phase of character he 
reminds one not a little of another great 
writer — whose death literature has still 
reason to deplore— George Eliot; who, 
in her love for old hedgerows and crum- 
bling, moss-grown walls, was a writer after 
Burke’s own heart, whose novels he would 
have sat up all night to devour; for did he 
not deny with warmth Gibbon’s statement 
that he had read all five volumes of * Eve- 
lina” ina day? “The thing is impossi- 
ble,” cried Burke; “they took me three 
days doing nothing else.” Now, “ Eve- 
lina” is a good novel, but “The Mill on 
the Floss” is a better. 

Wordsworth has been called the high 
priest of nature. Burke may be called 
the high priest of order —a lover of set- 
tled ways, of justice, peace, and security. 
His writings are a storehouse of wisdom, 
not the cheap shrewdness of the mere 
man of the world, but the noble, animat- 
ing wisdom of one who has the poet’s 
heart as well as the statesman’s brain. 
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Nobody is fit to govern this country who 
has not drunk deep at the springs of 
Burke. “Have you read your Burke?” 
is at least as sensible a question to put 
to a Parliamentary candidate, as to ask 
him whether he is a total abstainer or 
a desperate drunkard. Something there 
may be about Burke to regret, and more 
to dispute; but that he loved justice and 
hated iniquity is certain, as also it is 
that for the most part he dwelt in the 
paths of purity, humanity, and good 
sense. May we be found adhering to 
them! AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


From Good Words. 
THIS MAN’S WIFE, 


A STORY OF WOMAN’S FAITH. 

BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
Book III. — AFTER TWELVE YEARS, 
CHAPTER IV. 

THE DREADED MESSAGE. 


THERE was quite a change in the little 
house in the Clerkenwell Square. Life 
had been very calm and peaceful there for 
Julia, though she made no friends. Any 
advances made by neighbors were gravely 
and coldly repelled by Mrs. Hallam. 

Once, when she had felt injured by her 
mother’s refusal of an invitation for her 
to some young people’s party, and had 
raised her eyes reproachfully to her face, 
Mrs. Hallam had taken her in her arms, 
kissing her tenderly. 

“ Not yet, my child; not yet,” she whis- 
pered. ‘“ We must wait.” 

Julia colored, and then turned pale, for 
she understood her mother’s meaning. 
They stood aloof from ordinary society, 
and they possessed a secret. 

But now, since Sir Gordon had been 
brought to the house by Christie Bayle, 
their life appeared to Julia to be changed. 
Her mother seemed less oppressed and 
sad during the evenings when Sir Gordon 
came, as he did now frequently. There 
was so much to listen to in the animated 
discussions between the banker and the 
clergyman; and as they discussed some 
political question with great animation, 
Julia leaned forward smiling and slightly 
flushed as Bayle, with all the force of a 
powerful orator, delivered his opinions, 
that were, as a rule, more sentimental 
than sound, more full of heart than logic. 

He would always end with a fine pero- 
ration, from the force of habit; and Julia 
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would clap her hands while Mrs. Hallam 
smiled. 

“Wait a bit, my dear,” Sir Gordon 
would say, nodding his head, “ one story 
is good till the other is told.” 

Then, in the coolest and most matter- 
of-fact way, he would proceed to demolish 
Bayle’s arguments one by one, battering 
them down till the structure crumbled into 
nothingness. 

All this, too, was without effort. He 
simply drew logical conclusions, pointed 
out errors, showed what would be the 
consequences of following the clergyman’s 
line of argument, and ended by giving 
Julia a little nod. 

At the beginning the latter would feel 
annoyed, for her sympathies had all been 
with Bayle’s plans; then some clever 
point would take her attention; her young 
reason would yield to the ingenuity of the 
highly cultivated old man’s attack; and 
finally she would mentally range herself 
upon his side, and reward him with plau- 
dits from her white little hands, darting a 
triumphant look now at Bayle, as if say- 
ing, ** There, we have won!” 

Highly good-tempered were all these 
encounters; and they were always fol- 
lowed by another harmony, that of mu- 
sic, Bayle playing, as of old, to Millicent’s 
on more often to that of her 
child. 

It was a calm and peaceful little En- 
glish home, that every day grew more 
attractive to the old club-lounger and lover 
of the sea. 

He colored slightly the first time Bayle 
came and found him there. The next 
time he nodded, as much as to say, “I 
thought I would run up.” The next it 
seemed a matter of course that an easy- 
chair should be ready for him in one cor- 
ner, where he took his place after pressing 
Mrs. Hallam’s hand warmly, and drawing 
Julia to him to kiss her as if she were his 
child. 

There was a delicacy, a display of ten- 
der reverence, that disarmed all suspicion 
of there being an undercurrent at work. 
“He is one of my oldest friends,” Mrs. 
Hallam had said to herself; “ he feels sym- 
pathy for me in my trouble, and he seems 
to love Julie with a father’s love. Why 
should | estrange him? Why keep Jnlie 
from his society?” 

It never entered into her mind that by 
the sentence of the law she was a divorced 
woman, free to marry again; a woman in 
the position of a widow, for her husband 
was socially dead. The seed of such an 
idea would have fallen upon utterly barren 
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ground, and never have put forth germi- 
nating shoots. 

No; there was the one thought ever 
present in her heart, that sooner or later 
her husband’s innocence would be pro- 
claimed, and then this terrible present 
would glide away, to be forgotten in the 
happiness to come. 

Sir Gordon, with all his frank open- 
ness of manner, saw everything. The 
slightest word was weighed; each action 
was watched; and when he returned to 
his chambers in St. James’s —a tiny suite 
of very close and dark rooms, which Tom 
Porter treated as if they were the cabins 
of a yacht —he would cast up the obser- 
vations he had made. 

“ Bayle means the widow,” he said to 
himself, as he sat alone; “yes, he means 
the widow. Sheis awidow. Well, he is 
a young man, and I am— well, an old 
fool.” 

Another night he was off upon the other 
tack. 

“Tt’s an insult to her,” he said indig- 
nantly. “Bless her grand, true, sweet, 
innocent heart! she never thinks of him 
but as the good friend he is. She will 
never think of any one but that rascal. 
Good heavens! what a fate for ber! What 
a woman to have won!” 

The thought so moved him that he 
paced his little bedroom for some time 
uneasily. 

“ As for that fellow Bayle,” he cried, “I 
see through him. He means to marry my 
sweet little flower Julie. Hah!” 

He sat down smiling, as if there was a 
pleasant fragrance in the very thought of 
the fair young girl that refreshed him, 
and sent him into a dreamy state full of 
visions of youth and innocence. 

* I don’t blame him,” he said, after a 
pause. “I should do the same if I were 
his age. Yes,” he said firmly, as if to 
crush down some offered opposition, 
“even if she be a convict’s daughter. It 
is nother fault. We do not mark out our 
own paths.” 

Again, another night, and Sir Gordon 
arrested himself several times over in the 
act of spoiling his carefully trimmed nails 
by nibbling them—a somewhat painful 
operation — with his false teeth. 

“It’s time I died; 1 honestly believe 
it’s time I died,” he said testily. ‘“ When 
a man has grown to an age in which 
he spends his days suspecting the mo- 
tives of his fellow-creatures—ah! of 
his best friends —it’s time he died, for 
every year he lives makes him worse — 
gives him more to answer for,’ 
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“Poor Bayle!” he continued, shaking 
hands with himself, “he looks upon each 
of those two women as something holy.” 

* No,” he mused, “that does not ex- 
_ press it; there’s something too fatherly, 
too brotherly. No, that’s not it. Too 
friendly; I suppose that’s it; but friend- 
ship seems such a weak, pitiful word to 
express his feelings towards them. 

“Christie Bayle, my dear friend,” he 
said aloud, as he rose and gazed straight 
before him, “I ask your pardon; and — 
Heaven helping me — I'll never suspect 
you again.” 

Sir Gordon seemed to feel better after 
this; and throwing himself into an easy- 
chair, he smiled and looked wrinkled — 
as he hada way of looking in his dress- 
ing-room — and happy. 

At first Sir Gordon had gone to the 
little house at Clerkenwell feeling out of 
his element, and with an uncomfortable 
sensation upon him that the neighbors — 
poor souls who were too much occupied 
with the solution of the problem of how 
to get a sufficiency of bread and meat to 
preserve life — were watching him. 

After a second and third visit, this un- 
easiness wore off, and he found himself 
walking proudly up to the house, smiling 
at Thisbe, who only gave him a hard look 
in return, consequent upon his remark 
concerning Tom Porter. 

Sometimes Christie Bayle would be 
there; as often not. But the chair was 
always ready for him, and Julia took his 
hat and stick. 

It was generally after his dinner at the 
club that he found his way up there; and 
on these occasions Thisbe asked no ques- 
tions. The moment she had closed the 
door and shown the visitor into the little 
parlor she went down-stairs and put on 
the kettle. 

As a rule, precisely at nine, Thisbe 
took up the supper-tray with its simple 
contents; but on these evenings the sup- 
per-tray gave place to the tea-tray, and 
Sir Gordon sat for quite an hour sipping 
his tea and talking, Julia crossing now 
and then to fetch his cup. 

One pleasant evening, when the chill of 
winter had passed away, and the few 
ragged trees in the square garden, washed 
less sooty than usual by the cold rains, 
were asserting that there was truth in the 
genial, soft breaths of air that came float- 
ing from the west and that it really was 
spring, Mrs. Hallam, Julia, and Sir Gor- 
don were seated at tea in the little parlor 
with the window open, and the sound of 
the footsteps without coming in regular 
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beats. From time to time Julia walked 
to the window to look out, turning her 
head aside to lay her cheek against the 
pane and gaze as far up the side of the 
square as she could, giving Sir Gordon a 
picture to watch, of which he seemed never 
to tire, as he sat with half-closed eyes, 
Then the girl returned to seat herself at 
the piano and softly play a few notes. 

“ That must be he,” she said suddenly, 
and Sir Gordon’s face twitched. , 

“No, my dear,” said Mrs. Hallam 
quietly; “that is not his step.” 

Sir Gordon’s hair seemed to move sud- 
denly down towards his eyebrows, and his 
lips tightened, so did his eyelids, as he 
gave a sharp glance at mother and daugh- 
ter. Then his conscience gave him a 
twinge, and he made a brave effort to 
master his unpleasant thoughts. 

‘“‘ Bayle is uncommonly late to-night, is 
he not ?” he said. 

‘“‘ He is late like this sometimes,” said 
Mrs. Hallam. “He works very hard 
amongst the people, and attends parish 
meetings, where there may be long dis- 
cussions.” 

“Humph, yes, so I suppose. 
he does some good.” 

“Some good?” cried Julia excitedly. 
“ Oh, you don’t know how much!” 

‘And you do, I suppose,” said Sir 
Gordon, in rather a constrained tone of 
voice. 

* Oh, not a hundredth part,” cried Julia 
naively. “Oh, Sir Gordon, I wish you 
were half so good a man!” 

“Julia!” exclaimed Mrs. Hallam. 

“Upon my word, young—bless my 
soul! 1!—tut,tut!—hush! hush! Mrs. 
Hallam.” 

Sir Gordon began angrily, but his testi- 
ness was of a few moments’ duration, 
and he laughed at first in a forced, half- 
irritable manner, then more heartily, and 
ended by becoming quite overcome with 
mirth, and wiping the tears from his eyes 
while mother and daughter exchanged 
glances. 

* And here have I been deferential, and 
treating you, Miss Julie, like a grown-up 
young lady, while all the time you are 
only one of those innocent little maidens 
who say unpleasant truths before elderly 
people.” 

“Oh, Sir Gordon,” cried Julia, coloring 
deeply, “I am so sorry!” 

“Qh, sorrow is no good after such a 
charge as that!” said Sir Gordon with 
mock severity. “So you and your mamma 
have determined that I ama very wicked 


I hope 


| old man, eh?” 
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“Sir Gordon!” cried Julia, taking his 
hand. “Indeed, indeed, I only meant that 
Mr. Bayle was the best and kindest of 
friends.” 

“ While I was the most testy, exacting, 
and -——” 

“Indeed, no,” cried Julia with spirit; 
“and I will not have you condemn your- 
self. Nextto Mr. Bayle, mamma and I 
like you better than any one we know.” 

“Ah! well, here is Bayle,” said Sir 
Gordon, as a knock was heard; and the 
curate appeared next minute in the door- 
way. 

The lamp had been lit, and his face 
looked so serious and pale that Sir Gor- 
don noticed the fact on the instant. 

“Why, Bayle,” he cried warmly, “how 
bad you look! Not ill?” 

“Ill? No; oh, no!” he said quietly. 
“1 have been detained by business.” 

Mrs. Hallam looked at bim anxiously, 
for beneath the calm there was ever a 
strange state of excitement waiting to 
break forth. For years she had been liv- 
ing in the expectation that the next day 
some important news would come from 
her husband. Letters she had very few, 
but the postman’s knock made her turn 
pale and place her hand to her heart, to 
check its wild beatings, while the coming 
of a stranger to the house had before now 
completely unnerved her. It was but nat- 
ural, then, that she should become agitated 
by Bayle’s manner. A thousand —ten 
thousand things might have happened to 
disturb her old friend, but in her half- 
hysterical state she could find but one 
cause — her own troubles; and starting 
up with her hand on her breast she ex- 
claimed, — 

“ You have news for me!” 

Christie Bayle had no more diplomatic 
power than a child, perhaps less than 
some; and he sank back in his chair, with 
his cup half raised to his lips, gazing at 
her in a pained, appealing manner that 
excited her further. 

“Yes,” she cried, “you are keeping 
something back. You think I cannot bear 
it, but I can. Yes, I am strong. Have 
I not borne all this pain these twelve 
years? And do you think me a child 
that you treat me so? Speak, I say — 
speak !” 

“My dear Mrs. Hallam,” began Sir 
Gordon soothingly. 

“Hush, sir!” cried the trembling wom- 
an, “Let him speak. Mr. Bayle, why 
do you torture me — you, my best friend ? 
What have I done that you—ah! I see 
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now. I —Julie— my child —he is dead! 
— he is dead!” 

Julia had started to her side and caught 
her in her arms as she burst into a pas- 
sionate wail, the first display of the wild 
despair in her heart that Bayle had seen 
for many years. 

“No, no!” he cried, starting up and 
speaking with energy. “Mrs. Hallam, 
you are wrong. He is alive and well.” 

Millicent Hallam threw up her hands, 
clasped them together, reeled, and would 
have fallen but for her child’s sustaining 
arms. It was as if a sudden vertigo had 
seized her, but it passed as quickly as it 
came. Years of suffering had strength- 
ened as well as weakened, and the suf- 
fering woman’s power of will was tremen- 
dous. 

“I am better,” she said in a hoarse, 
strangely altered voice. ‘ Hush, Julie— 


I can bear it,” she cried imperiously. 
You have heard of my hus- 


“ Tell me all. 
band?” 

“Yes, dear friend, yes; but be calm, 
and you shall know all,” 

“1 am calm.” 

Christie Bayle felt the cold dew stand 
upon his brow as he faced the pale, stern 
face before him. It did not seem the 
Millicent Hallam he knew, but one at en- 
mity with him for holding back from her 
that which was her very life. 

“Why do you not speak?” she said 
angrily ; and she took a step towards him. 

In a flash, as it were, Christie Bayle 
seemed to see into the future, and in that 
future he saw, as it were, the simple happy 
little home he had made for the woman he 
had once loved crumbling away into noth- 
ingness, the years of peace gone forever, 
and a dark future of pain and misery 
usurping their place. The dew upon his 
brow grew heavier; and as Sir Gordon’s 
eyes ranged from one to the other he 
could read that the anguish in the counte- 
nance of the man he had made his friend 
was as great as that suffered by the wom- 
an to whom, in the happy past, they had 
talked of love. He started as Bayle 
spoke; his voice sounded so calm and 
emotionless; at times it was slightly 
husky, but it gained strength as be went 
on, its effect being, as he took Mrs. Hal- 
lam’s hands, holding them as he spoke, to 
make her sink upon her knees at his feet, 
her anger gone, and the calm of his spirit 
seeming to influence her own. 

“I hesitated to speak,” he said, “ until 
I had prepared you for what I had to 
say ” 
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‘“Prepared?” she cried. ‘ What have CHAPTER V. 
all these terrible years been but my pro- THE WIFE SPEAKS 
bation?” . 


“Yes, I know,” said Bayle, “ but still 1 Str GORDON was the first to break the 
hesitated. Yes,” he said quickly, “ I have | silence, and his voice trembled with pas- 
heard from Mr. Hallam. He has written | sion.and excitement. 
to me — enclosing a letter for his wife.” “The villain!” he said in an angry 

As he spoke he took the letter from his | whisper. “How dare he write to her! 
breast, and Mrs. Hallam caught it, read | She suffered, but it was a calm and pa- 
the direction with swimming eyes. tient suffering, softened by time. Now 

“Julie!” she panted, starting to her|he has torn open the wound to make it 
feet, ‘read — read it — quickly — whisper, | bleed afresh, and it will never heal again.” 
my child!” “] have lived in an agonizing dread of 

She turned her back to the men, and|this night for the past ten years,” said 
held the letter beneath the lamp. Bayle hoarsely. 

Julia stretched out her hand to take the} “ You?” 
letter, but her mother drew it quickly; “Yes; I. Does it seem strange? I 
back, with an alarmed look at her child,| have seen her gradually growing more 
holding it tightly with both hands the | restful and happy in the love of her child. 
next moment to the lamp; and Julia read | 1 have gone on loving that child as if she 
through her tears in a low, quick voice : — a my own. Was it not reasonable that 
Peete P should dread the hour when that man 

“T Private and confidential. might come and claim them once again?” 

o Mrs. Robert Hallam, formerly be 5 . 9? nes : 
Miss Millicent Luttrell, of King’s Castor. Dat they ave act bis own,” anne Str 
: pgs 5 ’|Gordon. “ The man is socially dead.” 
in the county of Lincoln. “T 4” eal Macte: 

“N.B. If the lady to whom this letter Ge 08 te See Se, ee Soe 

i y Cr | : 

is addressed be dead, it is to be returned bat is the beshend of her young love 

} , dead to the heart of such a woman as Mil- 
unopened to licent Hallam?” 

“Robert Hallam, “L ae ” net : 

Seven Melle Melle Prices uttrell, | man; Luttrell, cried Sir 

9749) “ Port k » ’|Gordon excitedly; “ don’t utter his ac- 
ort Jackson. cursed name!” 

“Mrs. Hallam,” said Bayle in his calm,; “As Millicent Hallam,” said Bayle 
clear voice, “Sir Gordon and I are going.| gravely. “She is his wife. She will 
You would like to be alone. Could you | never change.” 
bear to see us again — say to-night, in an| “She must be made to change,” cried 
hour or two?” Sir Gordon, whose excitement and anger 

“Yes, yes,” she cried, catching his| were in strong contrast to the calm, pa- 
hand; “you will come back. There! you | tient suffering of the man upon whose 
see I am calm now. Dear friends, make | arm he hung heavily as they tramped on 
some excuse for me if I seem half mad.” |round and round the circular railings 

Sir Gordon took the hand that Bayle| within the square. “It is monstrous that 
dropped, and kissed it respectfully. he should be allowed to disturb her peace, 

Bayle was holding Julia’s, Bayle. Look here! Did you say that 

“God help you both, and give you coun- | letter came enclosed to you?” 
sel,” he whispered, half speaking to him-| ‘“ Yes.” 
self. “Julie, you will help her now.” “ Then —then you were a fool, man — 

“Help her!” panted Julia, “ Why, it|a fool! You call yourself her friend — 
is a time of joy, Mr. Bayle; and you don’t | the friend of that sweet girl ?” 

seem glad.” “ Their truest, best friend, I hope.” 
“Glad!” he said in a low voice, looking} ‘You call yourself my friend,” con- 
at her wistfully. ‘“ Heaven knows how | | tinued Sir Gordon, in the same angry, un- 
should rejoice if there were good news for | reasoning way, “and yet you give them 
both.” that letter? You should have sent it back 
The next minute he and Sir Gordon | to the scoundrel, marked dead. They are 
were arm-in-arm walking about the square ;| dead to him. Bayle, you were a fool.” 
for though Bayle had left the place in-| “Do you think so?” he said, smiling 
tending to go to his own rooms, Mrs.|and looking round at his companion. 
Hallam’s house seemed to possess an at-|* My dear sir, is your Christianity at so 
traction for them both, and they stayed | low an ebb that you speak those words?” 
within sight of the quiet, modest little} ‘ Now you are beginning to preach, to 
home. excuse yourself.” 
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“No,” replied Bayle quietly. “I was 
only about to say, suppose these long 
years of suffering for his crime have 
changed that man; are we to say there is 
to be no ray of hope in his darkened 
life?” 

“] can’t argue with you, Bayle,” cried 
Sir Gordon. “ Forgive me. I grow old 
and easily excited. 1 called you a fool; I 
was the fool. It was misplaced. You are 
not very angry with me?” 

“ My dear old friend!” 

“* My dear boy!” 

Sir Gordon’s voice sounded strange, 
and something wonderfully like a sob was 
heard. Then for some time they paced 
on round and round the square, glancing 
at the illumined window-blind, both long- 
ing to be back in the pleasant little room. 

And now the same feeling that had 
troubled Bayle seemed to have made its 
way into Sir Gordon’s breast. The little 
home, with its tokens of feminine taste 
and traces of mother and daughter every- 
where, had grown to be so delightful an 
oasis in his desert life that he looked with 
dismay at the chance of losing it forever. 

He knew nothing yet, but that home 
seemed to be gliding away. He had not 
heard the letter read, but a strange horror 
of what it might contain made him shud- 
der for what he knew; and as the future 
began to paint terrors without end, he 
suddenly nipped the arm of his silent, 
thoughtful companion. 

“There! there!” he said, “we are 
thinking about ourselves, man.” 

“ No,” said Bayle in a deep, sad voice, 
“] was thinking about them.” 

“It’s my belief,” said Sir Gordon half 
angrily, “that you have gone on all these 
years past thinking about them. But 
come! we must act. Tell me about the 
letter. Do you say he wrote to you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Butwhytoyou? He must have hated 
you with all his heart.” 

“I believe he did,” replied Bayle. 
“Even my love for his child was a griev- 
ance to him.” 

“And yet he wrote to you, enclosing 
the letter to his wife.” 

“IT suppose he felt that I should not 
forsake them in their distress; and that 
whatever changes might have taken place, 
my whereabouts would be known —a cler- 
gyman being easily traced. See?” 

He took another letter from his pocket, 
and stopped beneath a gas-lamp. 

“No, no, I cannot read it by this light; 
- me what he says,” exclaimed Sir Gor- 

on, 
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“ The letter is directed to me at King’s 
Castor, and above the direction Hallam 
has written, ‘If Mr. Christie Bayle has 
left King’s Castor the postal authorities 
are requested to find his address from the 
Clerical Directory.’ The people at Cas- 


tor of course knew my address, and sent 
it on.” 

“Yes, I see. 
say?” 

Bayle read in a calm, clear voice the 
following letter: — 


Well, well, what does he 


** Prison, Nulla Nulla, 
** Port Jackson, Australia, 
* Dec. 9, 18— 

“Sir, — You and I were never friends, 
and in my trouble perhaps you were 
harder on me than you need have been. 
But I always believed you to be a true 
gentleman, and that you liked my wife and 
child. I can trust no one else but a cler- 
gyman, being a convict; but your profes- 
sion must make you ready, like our chap- 
lain here, to hear all our troubles, so I 
write to ask you to help me by placing the 
letter enclosed in my wife’s hands, and in 
none other’s. It is for her sight alone. 

“IT cannot offer to reward you for doing 
me this service, but 1 ask you to doa good 
turn to a suffering man, who has gone 
through a deal since you saw him. 

“ Please mark; the letter is to be given 
to my wife alone, or to my child. If they 
are both dead the letter is to be sent back 
to me unopened, as I tell you it contains 
private matters, only relating to my wife 
and me. 

“T am, Reverend Sir, 
“Your obedient, humble servant, 
“ ROBERT HALLAM, 9749. 

**To the Rev. Christie Bayle, 

** Curate of King’s Castor.’’ 

“ Why, the fellow seems to have grown 
vulgarized and coarse in style. That is 
not the sort of letter our old manager 
would have written.” 

“The handwriting is greatly changed 
too.” 

“ Of course it is his?” 

“Oh, yes; there is no doubt about it. 
The change is natural, if the life the poor 
wretches lead out there be as bad as I 
have heard.” 

“Hah! I don’t suppose they find them 
feather beds, Bayle.” 

“If half I know be true,” said Bayle 
indignantly, “the place is a horror. It is 
a scandal to our country and our boasted 
Christianity !” 

“ What, Botany Bay?” 

“ The whole region of the penal settle- 
ment. 


















































“ There, there, Bayle! you are too easy, 
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**My poor husband was sentenced to 


man! You infect me. I shall begin to! exile for life,” said Mrs. Hallam, with her 


repent of myshare in sending that fellow 


head erect, as if she were defending the 


out of the country. Let’s get back. We_| reputation of a patriot. 


must have been out here an hour.” 
“ An hour and a half,” said Bayle, look- 
ing at his watch. “Yes; we will ask if 


“ But he has received pardon?” 
“No. The world is still unjust.” 
Sir Gordon met her eyes full of re- 


they can see us to-night. We will not| proach; but as she gazed at him her fea- 


press it if they prefer to be alone.” 


tures softened, and she took a step for- 


Thisbe must have been in the passage, | ward, and caught his hand. 


the door was opened so quickly. Her 


“Forgive my bitterness,” she said 


face was harder than ever, and the mous-| quickly. “It was all a grievous error, 
tache, by the light of the candle upon the} Only, now that this message has come 
bracket, looked like a dark line drawn by!from beyond the seas” —she uncon- 
a smutty finger. There was a defiant look, | sciously adopted the language used a 
too, in her eyes; but it was evident that|short time before—‘“the old wound 
she had been crying, as she ushered the | seems to be opened, and to bleed afresh.” 


friends into the room where Mrs. Hallam 
was sitting, with Julia kneeling at her 
feet, and resting her arms upon her moth- 
er’s knees. 

Both rose as Bayle and Sir Gordon en- 
tered. 

“We only wish to say good-night,” said 
the latter apologetically. 

“JI have been expecting you both for 
some time,” said Mrs. Hallam calmly; 
but it was plain to her friends that she 
was fighting hard to master her emotion. 

Sir Gordon signed to Bayle to speak, 
but the latter remained closed of lip, and 
the silence became most painful. 

Julia looked wistfully at her mother, 
whose face was transfigured by the joy 
that illumined it once more, though it had 
no reflection in her child’s face, which was 
rendered sad by the traces of the tears 
that she had lately shed. 

‘Your husband is well?” said Bayle at 
last, for Mrs. Hallam was looking at him 
reproachfully. 

* Yes, oh, yes, he is quite well,” she 
said proudly; and something of her old 
feeling seemed to come back, for the eyes 
that looked from Sir Gordon to Bayle 
gave a defiant flash. 

“Well?” she said impatiently, as if 
weary of waiting to be questioned. 

* Do you wish your friends to know the 
contents of your husband’s letter?” 

“Yes,” she cried; “all that is not of 
a private nature.” 

Bayle paused again. Then his lips 
parted, but no words came; and Sir Gor- 
don saw that there was a tender, yearning 
look in his eyes, a pitying expression in 

his face. 

Then he seemed to recover himself. 

He moistened his feverish lips, and said 
in a low, pained voice, — 
“ Then the term of his imprisonment is 


Bayle had uttered a sigh of relief at 
her words respecting the injustice of the 
world, and he waited till Mrs. Hallam 
turned to him again. 

“T wish to be plain—to speak as I 
should at another time, but I am too 
agitated, too much overcome with the 
great joy that has fallen to me at last — 
the joy for which I have prayed so long. 
Ai times it seems a dream —as if I were 
mocked by one of the visions that have 
haunted my nights; but I know it is true. 
I have his words here — here!” 

She snatched the letter from her breast, 
her eyes sparkling and a feverish flush 
coming into her face, while, as she stood 
there in the softened light shed by the 
lamp, her lips apart, and a glint of her 
white teeth just seen, it seemed to both 
Bayle and Sir Gordon that the Millicent 
Luttrell of the old days was before them. 
Even the tones of her voice had lost their 
harshness, and sounded mellow and round. 
They stood wondering and rapt, notic- 
ing the transformation, the animated way ; 
the eager excitement, as of one longing 
to take action, after an enforced sealing 
up of every energy; and as they stood 
before her half-stunned in thought, she 
seemed to gather the force they lost, and 
mentally towered above them in her 
words. 

“You ask me of his letter,” she said at 
last, half bitterly, but again fighting this 
bitterness down. “TI will tell you what 
he says to me and to his child.” 

“ Yes,” said Bayle, almost mechanically ; 
and in the same half-stunned way he 
looked from her to Julia, who stood with 
her hands clasped and hanging before her, 
wistful, troubled, and evidently in pain. 

“Yes, Mrs. Hallam,” said Sir Gordon, 
for she had sought his eyes as she re- 
leased those of Bayle, “tell me what he 





over? He is coming back?” 





Says.’ 
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She paused with the letter in her hands, 
holding it pressed against her bosom. 
Then raising it slowly, she placed it 
against her lips, and remained silent for 
what seemed an interminable time. 

At last she spoke, and there was a 
strange solemnity in her words as she said 
in less deep tones, — 

“It is the voice of the husband and 
father away beyond the wild seas, and 
there on the other side of the wide world, 
speaking to the wife and child he loves, 
and its essence is, ‘I am weary of waiting 
— wife — child — I bid you come.’” 

As she spoke, Bayle felt his legs trem- 
ble, and he involuntarily caught at a chair, 
tilting it forward and resting upon its back 
till, as she spoke the last words, he spas- 
modically snatched his hands from the 
chair, which fell with a heavy crash into 
the grate. 

It was not noticed by any there, only 
by Thisbe, who ran to the door in alarm, 
as Bayle was speaking excitedly. 

“No,no. Itisimpossible. You could 
not go!” 

** My husband tells me,” continued Mrs. 
Hallam, gazing now at Sir Gordon, who 
seemed to shrink and grow older of aspect 
than before, ‘that after such a long pro- 
bation as his the government has some 
compassion towards the poor exiles in 
their charge; that they extend certain 
privileges to them, and ameliorate their 
sutferings. That his wife and child would 
be allowed to see him, and that under cer- 
tain restrictions he would be free so long 
as he did not attempt to leave the colony.” 

“It is too horrible!” groaned Sir Gor- 
don to himself, as in imagination he saw 
the horrors of the penal settlement and 
this gently nurtured woman and her child 
landed there. 

“I say it is impossible,” said Bayle, 
again; and there was firmness and anger 
combined in his tones. “Mrs. Hallam, 
you must not think of it.” 

“ Not think of it?” she said sternly. 

“For your own sake; no.” 

“ You say this to me, Christie Bayle?” 

“Yes, to you; and if I must bring for- 
ward a stronger argument—for your 
child’s sake you must not go.” 

A look that was half joy, half grief, 
flashed from Julia’s eyes; and Mrs. Hal- 
lam looked to her, and took her hand 
firmly in her own. 

“Will you tell me why, Mr. Bayle?” 
she said sternly. 

“I could not. I dare not,” he said 
firmly. “Believe me though, when I tell 
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you this. As your friend—as Julia’s 
protector, almost foster-father — knowing 
what I do, I have mastered everything 
possible, from the government minutes 
and despatches, respecting the penal set- 
tlement out there. It is no place for two 
tender women. Mrs. Hallam, it is impos- 
sible for you to go.” 

“Again I ask you why?” said Mrs. 
Hallam sternly. 

“TI cannot—I dare not paint to you 
what you would have to go through,” said 
Bayle almost fiercely. 

“Mrs. Hallam,” said Sir Gordon, com- 
ing to his aid; “what he says is right. 
Believe me too. You cannot, you must 
not go.” 

There was a pause for a few moments, 
and then Mrs. Hallam drew her child more 
closely to her side. 

“You dare not paint the horrors that 
await us there, Christie Bayle,” she then 
said in a softened tone. “There is no 
need. The recital would fall on barren 
ground, The horrors suffered by the 
husband and father, his wife and child 
will gladly dare.” 

“You cannot. You shall not. For 
Heaven’s sake pause!” 

“When my husband bids me come? 
Dear friend, you do not know me yet,” 
she said softly. 

*But Mrs. Hallam, Millicent, 
child!” cried Sir Gordon imploringly. 

“TI cannot listen to your appeals,” she 
said in a grieved tone, and with the tears 
at last gushing from her aching eyes. 

“Ah,” cried Bayle excitedly, “she is 
giving way. Millicent Luttrell, for your 
own, for your child’s sake, you will stay.” 

She rose up proudly once more. 

“ Millicent Hal/am and her child will 

0.” 
" Sir Gordon made an imploring move- 
ment. 

“It is to obtain his release, Julie, my 
child,” said Mrs. Hallam, in a tender 
voice, “the release of our long-suffering 
martyr. What say you? Hecails to us 
from beyond the seas to come and help 
him, what must we do?” 

Again there was a painful silence in 
that room, every breath seemed to be held 
till Julia said, in a low, dreamy voice, — 

“ Mother, we must go.” 

As she ended, a faint sigh escaped her 
lips, and she sank as if insensible upon 
her mother’s breast. 

“Yes,” cried Millicent Hallam, gazing 
straight before her, “were the world a 
hundred times as wide.’ 
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THAT nobody buys books nowadays 
may seem to be a sweeping assertion, 
nevertheless it is not very far from the 
truth. Necessarily there are exceptions 
to every rule; the railway bookstalls drive 
a flourishing business, and Mr. Smith can 
show satisfactory balance sheets. I pre- 
sume that the retail booksellers pay their 
way, what with Christmas gift books and 
the help of chance customers, though I 
suspect they have fallen upon evil times. 
The fashionable poets of the day may be 
exceptionally favored, and of course the 
circulating libraries buy largely. But all 
that scarcely affects the broad proposition 
that few private individuals * squander ” 
money in books. In many a venerable 
country house there is an excellent old- 
fashioned library. It is well provided with 
standard works on divinity and history, 
and with the travels and the belles-let- 
tres of former generations. Possibly the 
shelves were rarely disturbed, as now 
they are seldom visited save by the house- 
maid, who sweeps the cobwebs and clears 
away the dust. The collection may have 
been started by some nobleman or squire 
of literary tastes; and you may trace the 
turn of his mind in the books he has left 
behind him. But however that may be, 
and though his successors might have 
been gay men of fashion, or hard-riding 
fox-hunters, they seem generally to have 
recognized the responsibilities he be- 
queathed. Even in this present century, 
if they did nothing more, they scrupu- 
lously hound the Edinburgh or the Quar- 
terly, and when a famous traveller broke 
fresh ground, or when a gifted novelist 
became the lion of the London drawing- 
rooms, his books found their way down 
to the country. But as a rule we remark 
that the squire of the day stopped buying 
just as the rents of his farms were rapidly 
on the rise, and when he had less occasion 
to tax the credit of the county banker. 
And the explanation is simple. The bet- 
ter the social position which had set up a 
library as well as a stable as necessary 
appendages to a great country mansion, 
the more certain it was that the landowner 
would come to London in the season. 
Once in town, whether in Parliament or 
no, he bustled through his busy days 
among a hundred distractions; his ex- 
penses were increased out of proportion 
to his rentroll; while as for reading, when 
he or the ladies of his household read at 
all, they wanted their books of the light- 





est, and only cared to skim. A man of 
sagacity and real initiative genius was 
quick to mark the opportunity and profit 
by it. Mr. Mudie, who must have been a 
very Carnot for prompt imagination, built 
up his big business out of small begin- 
nings, and succeeded in revolutionizing 
for several generations at least the whole 
course and manner of English reading. 

It is Mr. Mudie and those who imitate 
him who cater for the public; and very 
well they do it on the whole, since it is 
their interest to anticipate the needs it is 
their business to consult. But the ques- 
tion is whether the present system is the 
best for the public, the writers, the pub- 
lishers, or even for the circulating libra- 
ries themselves. Confining myself to the 
lightest literature, and chiefly to fiction, I 
doubt whether the system is profitable to 
any class, either intellectually or pecuni- 
arily, though much may be said on the 
other side. Beginning at the sources 
whence the books are set in circulation, 
the popular idea is that the libraries thrive 
principally by novels. That I believe to 
be doubtful, to say the least. The libra- 
ries are compelled to take an enormous 
quantity of new novels, which they buy at 
comparatively fancy prices. Six hundred 
copies may be a common order for a new 
work by a novelist of established reputa- 
tion. When Lord Beaconsfield brought 
out a “ Lothair” or an “ Endymion” the 
copies contracted for in advance must 
have been five times as many. The first 
rush of the subscribers must be met more 
or less; but the demand subsides as 
quickly as it arises. Then, and in view of 
the inevitable cheaper issue, many thou- 
sand volumes become pretty nearly so 
much waste paper, notwithstanding the 
drain to the provinces. The librarians 
having met, more or less satisfactorily, an 
imperative demand, may have to reckon 
their losses instead of their gains. Where 
they more probably do make the profits is 
by more solid yet popular books, which 
continue in some demand for an eternity 
— in other words, for a year or two; while 
even with these it is to be feared that 
usually it is a case of quick returns and 
speedy profits. It would be interesting 
to know how often Trevelyan’s “ Life of 
Fox” is asked for at present, or Froude’s 
“ Carlyle,” or Cross’s ** George Eliot.” 

The feverish life of “society,” which, 
after all, keeps the intellect in some meas- 
ure awake, may be an excuse for much, 
although it is the victims who are the suf- 
ferers. The men who seem to have the 
most leisure will assure you that they are 
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the hardest worked of mortals. What 
with politics or chatting politics in the 
Parliamentary session; what with perpet- 
ual dinners and evening entertainments 
through the season; what with hunting 
in hard-won holidays through the winter, 
and salmon-fishing, shooting, or yachting 
through the rest of the year; what with 
recruiting their energies and restoring 
digestion by the sea or at the German 
baths, — how can they possibly find time 
for pleasant hours with popular authors? 
They come back from the daily labor of 
work or play, drop asleep, dress for din- 
ner, and so always da capo. Should they 
ever snatch an hour or so for quiet thought, 
it will come when they are broken down 
or stretched on theirdeath-beds. Butthe 
men and women who lead duller and more 
methodical lives might be expected to read 
for recreation or excitement. Possibly 
they do read, toacertain extent; but they 
eternally revolve in the same narrow 
circle, and the guinea subscription to 
some book society contents them, with 
the desperate chance of getting what they 
ask. I am not talking now of what is 


called the upper middle class, refined for 
the most part and fairly well educated, 
but rather having its affinities with the 
world of fashion. 


I refer to the house- 
holds, the heads of which are in a moder- 
erate way of business, devoted to well- 
remunerated drudgery, who swarm in the 
suburban villas, and who command springs 
of money that if once they were tapped, 
might flow for the authors and publishers 
like the petroleum wells of the Pennsyl- 
vanian Pactolus. They must kill the 
evenings somehow and break the monot- 
ony of lives of routine. They read, but 
they read from hand to mouth, as they 
get the roils each morning from the baker 
round the corner; except that the baker, 
being liberally dealt with, always serves 
them as they wish, while in return for the 
Starved subscription to the library they 
must often put up with stones for bread 
in the most uowholesome of badly baked 
pastry. Not that the library should be 
blamed, for what can be given for a 
guinea? Incan hardly be said that either 
the intellect or literary taste deteriorates 
under a course of inferior works, for 
neither one nor the other have ever been 
cultivated. But having never learned to 
distinguish bz-tween good and evil, many 
of these cheap subscribers have actually 
come to prefer mawkish sentimentalism 
or highly spiced sensation. Naturally 
these good people have no transactions 
with the booksellers, unless when they 
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buy a boy’s story or a tale of a religious 
tendency, which are the safest and most 
economical of Christmas presents. We 
know the look of the central table in the 
drawing-room. As the room is seldom 
used except on festal occasions, so the 
arrangements of that table are never dis- 
turbed. Side by side with the brilliantly 
bound volumes and photographs lie the 
‘“‘ Beauties of Byron” and the Illustrated 
Tennyson, contemporary with the table 
itself, for they came into the household as 
wedding gifts. 

In fact, borrowing books instead of buy- 
ing them has become so ingrained in our 
habits, that even when an illiterate nou- 
veau riche is furnishing and lavishing 
money in vain show, it never occurs to 
him to decorate with book-bindings. He 
buys “veritable” old masters and more 
authentic moderns at fanciful figures; he 
sets up marble nymphs and fauns on his 
stair-landings, and garnishes his salons 
with questionable china; but it never 
strikes him that well-furnished book- 
shelves give a homelike air to his house. 
Possibly, as he has made his money by 
looking after the main chance, there 
may be some reason in that seeming in- 
consistency, for if the old masters were 
genuine they should fetch their prices at 
asale, The authenticated moderns might 
mount in value, like the vintage clarets he 
has laid down in his cellars; while if he 
were to bring the promiscuous contents of 
his bookshelves to the hammer, they must 
be thrown away at a tremendous sacrifice. 
Perhaps the best or only customers of the 
booksellers, in the department of light 
literature at least, are to be found among 
overtaxed men. They are hard-working 
barristers, doctors, and writers who seek 
refreshment for the jaded but craving 
brain by losing themselves for a time in 
the world of imagination. They are fas- 
tidious or capricious in the tastes they 
have ample room for indulging, as they 
have no leisure to spend money on 
“amusements,” and no inclination for 
social dissipation. So sometimes they 
positively buy the fictions they fancy, 
though even these intellectual sybarites 
may fall into the fashion of the day, and 
make special arrangements, on exception- 
al terms, with the libraries. 

As for the authors and publishers, who 
have a deep pecuniary interest in the 
question, it seems evident that the re- 
stricted sale must be injurious to both 
alike. The nominal cost of the British 
novel is absurdand prohibitory. It varies 
in most cases from thirty one shillings and 
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sixpence to twenty-one shillings, and as a 
rule the feebler the production the higher 
are these nominal figures. For the same 
sum, or a smaller, we may buy a new 
work of standard history or biography, 
which is sure to be generally read, and 
has a chance of surviving among our 
classics. Every one knows that the ad- 
vertised price of the novel is purely fic- 
ticious. The best of them may be sold 
to the libraries, with the usual trade re- 
ductions; but probably in nine cases out 
of ten the terms are matters of bargain. 
Yet should some generously impulsive 
friend of “a new writer” hurry off to a 
bookshop to supply himself with “The 
Bloody Hand,” or “The Sorrows of a 
Spinster,” he is bound to pay down the 
quoted price, though he may bargaio for 
the trade discount. So that, as a matter 
of fact, there are no private sales, and the 
author absolutely depends on the pur- 
chases by the libraries. The general rage 
for reform has never touched the novel 
market. Its prices perpetuate the tra- 
ditions of the good old golden days, when 
novel-writers were relatively rarer than 
novel-readers, which is saying a great 
deal. But when Constable could afford 
to give Scott £6,000 or £8,000 for a “ Guy 
Mannering” or an “Old Mortality,” he 
had the assurance of “being brought 
handsomely home” by the sales. The 
public, if it was eager to read, had no 
option but to pay; and on the announce- 
ment of some new masterpiece by the 
magician of the north, the guineas and 
the half-guineas came rolling across the 
counters. Scott lived to see many imita- 
tors, who matched him at his own weap- 
ons, as he modestly complained. But it 
was a crucial test of a writer’s capacity 
when he had to find a thousand or more 
private buyers with thirty shillings to 
spare; and the art, submitted to that 
seaching pecuniary test, could scarcely 
fall far beneath a certain level. Much 
later in the century, although the libraries 
had begun to flourish, the field was still 
left comparatively open. As yet there 
was no great crush of competition, and 
rich profits were to be reaped. There 
were still fresh veins to be struck, and 
men of talent might practically patent the 
privilege of working their “claim.” So 
Bulwer made a great success with “ Pel- 
ham, or the Adventures of a Gentleman,” 
when he masked a muscular athlete under 
a man of fashion, and took him into the 
thieves’ dens of eastern London. Harri- 
son Ainsworth did extremely well with 
the thrilling sensations of his highway- 
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men and housebreakers, and with what 
Thackeray called his light and playful 
fancies of his plague-stricken patients on 
their death-beds and his torture-chambers 
in the tower. Nay, even our good old 
friend, G. P. R. James, with the mild his- 
torical romances which he multiplied at 
will, fixed the taste of a capricious public 
for his lifetime; though now it is to be 
feared he is well-nigh forgotten, or is only 
recalled to mind by his ‘“ Heidelberg,” 
which sells in the Tauchnitz collection. 
The veteran Ainsworth, who was writing 
only yesterday, lived to witness a lament- 
able change. The publishers who had 
freely drawn cheques for thousands in his 
prime, had come to hesitate over hun- 
dreds, or suggest depressingly speculative 
ventures in half profits, when he offered 
them his latest wares. Yet, in the mean 
time, an immense though ephemeral im- 
pulse had been given to the sale of novels 
by issuing them in shilling serial form. 
Dickens and Thackeray had deservedly 
become the rage. The new numbers of 
the “ David Copperfields”” and the “ Van- 
ity Fairs” were to be seen upon every 
drawing-room table. We know from Fors- 
ter’s “ Life’ that the sales of “The Old 
Curiosity Shop” and of “ Barnaby Rudge” 
mounted to sixty thousand and seventy 
thousand. Even then, on second thoughts, 
it seems to have struck the public that, 
binding included, those masterpieces in 
twenty numbers were dear at the money. 
For the sale of “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
which Dickins asserted to be by far the 
best of his books, had fallen at the start to 
twenty thousand, though it was subse- 
quently increased when he shipped his 
hero to America. The fashion did not 
last, though Lever imitated it, and indeed 
it could only be carried on by first-rate 
men, who at the same time were rival 
popular favorites. The only recent exam- 
ple has been the issue of “ Altiora Peto” 
in four successive instalments, which was 
certainly successful; but then the author 
of *“ Piccadilly” has made his mark in 
many ways, and is so far an exceptional 
man. The market for costly serials has 
been destroyed by the competition of the 
cheap shilling or sixpenny magazines, 
which give marvellous value for the money, 
and are sometimes most artistically illus- 
trated. Mr. Black or Mr. Besant would 
make a desperate venture now, even if 
they brought out a more charming “ Prin- 
cess of Thule ” or a more original * Chap- 
lain of the Fleet ” in the familiar shape of 
the shilling monthly issue. 

For the fact is, that the conditions of 
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novel-writing and novel-selling have 
changed altogether, and unless we may 
look for another revolution, sooner or 
later, some future annalist will have to 
write the history of the decline and fall of 
English fiction. The question of money 
is at the bottom of the whole thing, for 
novel-writing is become a business like 
any other. There is an infinite charm, no 
doubt, in novel-writing when you feel the 
vocation. You can detach yourself from 
earthly cares in a bright world of the 
fancy; you live with the creations you 
shape at your will, and pleasant company 
they ought to be, because they should 
have the fascinations of infinite variety. 
When the saints and the people of high 
principle begin to pall upon you, you may 
seek relaxation in the society of your sin- 
ners, and even mix familiarly with crim- 
inals of the deepest dye, without the fear 
of compromising your character. Then, 
as Trollope pointed out in his autobio- 
graphy, the professional novelist is a 
chartered libertine, enjoying exceptional 
privileges and immunities. He needs no 
capital and superintends no staff, He 
can choose his own time and do the work 
at propitious seasons. That at least is 
the ideal, and to some extent the practical, 
view of the career, Yet the pursuit has 
its drawbacks like every other profession. 
Dickens complains of being kept awake 
night after night by the half-defined phan- 
toms of importunate characters, that 
haunted him till the flesh would fail under 
the feverish struggles of the fancy, and 
he had to fly to the coast or the Continent 
for rest and change of scene. As for 
Trollope, for a man of his talent, he was 
an extraordinary exception to ordinary 
rules. Like Mr. Payn, he could do regu- 
Jar mechanical work, daily turning out the 
fixed quantity of copy. But most men of 
brilliant imagination will rather sympath- 
ize with Dickens. There are days when, 
for no obvious reason, imagination refuses 
to answer to the call; and nothing can be 
more fretting to ambition or to patience 
than to suffer from an indefinite paralysis 
of the powers. Moreover the writer who 
lives by his pen finds that the precious 
time is being wasted, while rent and taxes 
are running on relentlessly, and the bills 
must be met at the end of the half-year. 
The author must make his income like 
other professional men, and in these days 
the clever author aspires to live well. 
Had he gone to the bar he might have at- 
tained to the dignity of the bench, after 
feathering his nest comfortably with re- 
tainers and refreshers. Had he taken to 
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medicine and become a famous physician, 
he would have seen his waiting-rooms 
crowded with patients. But as a novelist 
nowadays he finds it an uphill game ‘from 
the first to the last. He must exercise 
himself in calm resignation, and be pre- 
pared to face many disappointments in 
any case. He should have some private 
means to hold out upon if he hopes to 
“stay.” Failure and growing discourage- 
ment are more than probable; while at the 
best the prizes are few, precarious, and 
not very lucrative. 

The successful novelist who goes for- 
ward with reasonable confidence must 
have gradually formed a public for him- 
self, who are sure to ask for his books in 
any case. His reputation may stand the 
strain of an occasional feeble story, but he 
dares not take a succession of liberties or 
make a series of mistakes. He must have 
a certain versatility, for the public is ca- 
pricious. His health may break down of 
a sudden, and then his occupation is gone 
when the magic wand is broken. All 
these things the prudent aspirant to suc- 
cess will carefully weigh and consider; 
and when he sums up, the conclusion of 
the whole matter is, that some three or 
four writers of the first distinction do 
fairly well, although far less well than 
formerly; that even the novelists of well- 
established popularity hold it on a ner- 
vously precarious tenure; while behind 
and beneath them is the swarming and 
hustling ruck who, even if they be 
“ placed ” in one heat, land but a trifling 
stake, and may be nowhere on the next 
public appearance. That view of the sit- 
uation is not overcolored, and certainly it 
is nowise encouraging. 

And the state of things as I have 
sketched it is the justification of the pub- 
lishers, whom authors have been grum- 
bling at from time immemorial. We are 
all familiar with the sarcasm launched at 
the egotistical and grasping purveyor of 
literature, who drinks his champagne out 
of the skulls of popular authors. In real- 
ity the metaphor is as unjust as most met- 
aphors that aim at being epigrammatic. 
No doubt the publisher, like other men, 
desires to drive a good bargain, but after 
all he must be held in check by keen com- 
petition. A sagacious publisher is always 
glad to retain his connection with a prom- 
ising author, even at considerable imme- 
diate risk; but he knows by the tradi- 
tional experience of his firm that ability 
is not everything, and that in light litera- 
ture, beyond all other things, the really 
profitable author must recognize and an- 
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ticipate the popular fancies. He has 
burned his fingers so often that he has 
necessarily become wary. He is so alive 
to the difficulty of getting an edition off 
his hands that he glances at the manu- 
script of a new writer with a preposses- 
sion, if not a prejudice, against it. Like 
the insurance companies, he can only do 
well in the end by carefully distributing 
his risks and trading on the hard cer- 
tainty of averages. And it must be re- 
membered that he makes his profits in the 
novel market rather by doubtful though 
hopeful bids than in what seem to be cer- 
tainties. A George Eliot could practically 
command her own price; and the pub- 
lisher would rather publish a “ Romola” 
at a loss than lose the connection which 
is an invaluable advertisement. 

The two or three writers who have 
climbed to the top of the tree may be said 
to be independent. They can afford to 
consider their reputations and whims; 
though the more complete and artistic 
their work, the better it will pay them in 
the end — for I am looking at the novel 
business for the moment primarily from 
the pecuniary point of view. But with 
the rising author it is very different. In 
contemplating the sale of his book he 
must count with a variety of chances. 
He is told that the only way to make it 
pay is to pass it through a serial of some 
sort. The editors even of the most lit- 
erary of the monthlies prefer on the whole 
to have a monthly sensation; and in any 
case they insist that the opening numbers 
of a story shall give promise of the inter- 
est tocome. The editors of the weekly 
journals, who arrange for popular novels 
nowadays by forming syndicates, naturally 
demand incessant action, sharply drawn 
scenes, and crisp, telling dialogue; while 
the editors of illustrated journals seek 
chiefly for subjects for dramatic illustra- 
tions. The unfortunate speculator is 
bound to consider all that, and he stretches 
his favorite characters on a Procrustean 
bed, while he subordinates his plot and his 
episodes to conflicting calculations. Nor 
is that the worst. The novel, with an eye 
to independent publication in book form, 
must be spun out to the regulation length. 
In the first place, the public has been 
brought to expectit. In the second place, 
the book has to bear a heavy load of ad- 
vertising. It costs as much to advertise 
three volumes as two or a single one; but 
in the case of a one-volume issue, the 
profits are nearly swallowed by the adver- 
tising. Werea man to write with a sin- 
gle eye to pleasure and fame, we suspect 





he would seldom publish in serials at all, 
though by not doing so he not merely 
sacrificed money, but missed his best op- 
portunity of advertising himself. But if 
the ablest of second-class novelists were 
to publish straight off in book form, he 
would have small cause for congratula- 
tion over his publisher’s balance-sheet, 
unless his novel-had gone to a second 
edition. In which case he would proba- 
bly be lured away to the serials by editors 
who were eager to exf/oiter the latest of 
the lions. 

For if clever debutants in want of 
money must face grave difficulties, on the 
other hand any one can bring out a novel, 
Novel-writing has become the dream of 
the impecunious, the first resource of the 
gifted destitute, a short cut to notoriety 
for the obscure and ambitious. As has 
been forcibly pointed out by many Amer- 
ican humorists, it is the only trade which 
needs no apprenticeship. It is open to 
any one to try his luck, and the fair sex, 
having much time on their hands, and be- 
ing impressionably sentimental and con- 
stitutionally sanguine, have been dipping 
freely into the lucky bag. As each French 
conscript might be carrying the marshal’s 
bdton in his knapsack, so any lady may 
turn out a Charlotte Bronté or a George 
Eliot. Unfortunately, an acquaintance 
with the schoolroom and nursery, with 
some experience of flirtations at garden 
parties and dinners, cannot go very far 
without the genius of creation and imagi- 
nation. For it must be remembered that 
women with their more limited knowledge 
of life must often imagine what a man 
might reproduce, and, moreover, they 
ought to be more reserved as to sketching 
life in its shadier aspects. So that the 
failures by lady writers for the most part 
are more ludicrous or more commonplace 
than failures by men. Be that as it may, 
from the one sex and the other we havea 
number of works that are really unread- 
able. It is understood that the manner 
of their publication is this. The author 
finds out a publisher with no particular 
reputation, for the names of certain firms 
on a title page are so far a guarantee of 
merit. The bargain is struck; a first issue 
of, say, two hundred and fifty copies is to 
be made, on the author paying down a 
sum to guarantee the publisher against 
loss. A few copies are bought for the 
libraries, tentatively, at a large reduction 
on the nominal price. These copies, hav- 
ing been purchased cheap, may come in 
usefully as padding for country boxes. 
Should there be any demand for the book 
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more copies will be bought; but in the 
mean time the librarian is well within the 
limit of his rights. He is bound to give 
every oew author a fair chance, and he 
offers his customers the opportunity of 
differing from his own opinion, however 
unfavorable that may be. He is quite 
justified in covering inevitable risks or 
losses by occasionally saving some sover- 
eigns when he can. It is the vice of the 
system. But the upshot is, that works of 
genuine merit by novices or by writers but 
little known are swamped in masses of 
superficial or sentimental rubbish; and it 
makes all the difference of sufficient profit, 
or the reverse, to the author, who might 
have given pleasure to many thousands 
had he met with encouragement to perse- 
vere, 

It would be a long step in the right 
direction were it possible to suppress the 
alluring publishers, who tempt authors — 
whose books are weak or worthless — to 
try their fortune in the novel market at 
their personal risk. There are firms who 
use stereotyped circulars in reply to as- 
pirants ambitious of the honors of print. 
Precise terms are formulated in these as 
to the conditions of publication and the 
rate of payment, the date, and amount of 
successive instalments. A sum of £40, 
more or less, is usually demanded from an 
author to cover the expense of publishing 
a single-volume novel, and the returns, if 
any, on the sale are divided between au- 
thor and publisher, two thirds to the for- 
mer and one-third to the latter. The 
chances of lucrative profits are rather 
remote, it is to be feared. 

By way of illustration, I may give the 
approximate results of an arrangement of 
this kind, actually carried out. There the 
author advanced £90 for the publication 
of a three-volume novel, which had merit 
enough to command a fair circulation. 
The proceeds of the sale were £200. De- 
ducting £40 for expenses of advertising, 
£160 were left for division. The pub- 
lisher took his third — say, £53 — so that 
the net gain to the author was £17, al- 
though he might perhaps think himself 
exceptionally fortunate in recovering his 
guarantee money. Yet £17 seems but a 
modest return for the time, the thought, 
and the labor expended; and it is hard to 
conceive how writers should try again and 
again, who, having met with nothing but 
discouragement from readers and review- 
ers, have repeatedly sacrificed their de- 
posits into the bargain. But that many of 
them must persevere is tolerably certain, 
for no fewer than seventy-five novels were 





published this year, between New Year’s 
day and the middle of April, while the 
uolucky number of thirteen appeared, in 
a single week, in the month of May. 
Undoubtedly we seem to be fixed hard 
and fast in a groove; the question is, 
whither or how we are to get out of it. 
And if there is to be a revolution it can 
only come in the direction of a general 
lowering of prices, for all the tendency of 
the trade of the day is towards smaller 
profits and quicker returns. For the mo- 
ment we have a fashion of shilling vol- 
umes; but that can hardly last, since it 
will certainly never pay. Republication 
in shilling shape of the works of some 
eminent man may be all very well. It is 
understood that Messrs. Longmans have 
had cause to congratulate themselves on 
the success of their admirable shilling 
edition of Lord Beaconsfield’s novels. 
Whether they and Mr. Louis Stevenson 
got fair value for “Dr. Jekyll and Mr, 
Hyde” is more doubtful, yet that marvel- 
lously ingenious little inspiration had an 
enormous and exceptional sale. Itiseasy 
to calculate the gains on every original 
shilling issue, starting from the fact that 
there is twopence of profit on each copy, to 
be shared between publisher and author, 
And to begin with, the publisher as a man 
of business must protect himself, since 
the extent of any sale must be wildly 
speculative. If a novelist of some note 
sells fourteen thousand copies — as “ Dr, 
Jekyll” or * Called Back” are altogether 
exceptional — he does extremely well. 
Yet that only leaves £116 to be divided. 
Thus the shilling issue can never pay; and 
already the publishers have come to that 
conclusion. It may be taken for granted 
that there is no middle course between 
the present ridiculously fantastical prices 
and really cheap works. Yet the result 
of what would be a revolution in the trade 
must be mere matter of guesswork ; and 
there are the widest differences of opinion 
among the men who have the best means 
of forming an opinion. There are pub- 
lishers of great experience who maintain 
that cheap publications can never succeed 
in England, and that the authors in the 
event of the change would see their profits 
dwindle and vanish. Others are more 
hopeiul, but these say that in any case suc- 
cess could only be brought about by a gen- 
eral combination which would be difficult 
or impossible to arrange. We are told 
that cheap reprints of fairly popular books 
barely clear their expenses. 1 cannot say 
how that may be; and yet there is one 
striking example to the contrary. George 
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Meredith is perhaps the most brilliant of 
living novelists. He is a poet as well as 
a writer of romance, and his pages invari- 
ably sparkle with bright and subtle fancy. 
Consequently he never seemed to have 
hit the taste of a public which neither ap- 
preciated nor comprehended him. Helong 
refused to make an appeal in more popu- 
lar form, on the principle, I presume, of 
not throwing his pearls to the pigs, though 
he was not so uncivil as to say so much. 
At last he gave a reluctant consent, and it 
is much to the credit of English readers 
that he has had no reason to regret his 
decision, for, very much to his own sur- 
prise, the cheap edition of his novels is 
selling wonderfully well. 

After all, however, the sale of cheap 
reprints proves little or nothing one way 
or another. If we are to argue from anal- 
ogies we must look to France, where the 
novel in yellow paper at three francs and 
a half monopolizes the market. The only 
exception we remember of late years were 
the wide-printed and broad-margined folios 
of Victor Hugo; and the poet who was 
buried with national honors in the Pan- 
theon stood above and apart from the 
most brilliant of his confréres. Gaboriau, 
Alphonse Daudet, Zola —all the writers 
who expect to be read by everybody — 
have been content with the immense cir- 
culation at the ordinary ‘ariff for French 
novels; as they well may be, since the 
sums they receive must make the mouths 
of our most successful novelists water. 
Before the issue of one of their books has 
well been announced it seems already to 
be in its tenth or twentieth edition; nor 
can that swift succession of editions be a 
simple trick of the trade, for no mystery 
is made of the sums paid to the authors. 
Yet it cannot be said that the French are 
a reading people. There are no circulat- 
ing libraries as with us, and what books 
they want they must buy. Baccarat or 
dominoes —the life in the cercles or the 
cafés — is fatal to the long, slow evenings 
at home, when the novel is most naturally 
in demand. Who ever saw a Frenchman 
prepare for a long railway journey by sup- 
plementing his handful of journals with a 
stock of light fiction? Probably the ex- 
planation is to be found in the fact that 
French novels sell freely in foreign coun- 
tries. Ifthe author has made a name, and 
if his books are popular, from two thou- 
sand to three thousand are disposed of in 
Russia, one thousand to two thousand are 
exported to England, while the United 
States, South America, and other Conti- 
nental countries besides Russia, all be- 





come customers to a considerable extent. 
But that foreign demand does not help the 
beginner; and every Englishman has a 
better chance of making his way among 
the English-speaking races in the wealthy 
British colonies. Anglo-Indians have am- 
ple time on their hands; Australians and 
Canadians have both time and money. 
Surely it follows that if cheap novels sell 
so freely across the Channel, the sale 
ought to be at least as great with our- 
selves. We are told that hard-headed and 
rough-handed Englishmen detest the 
flimsy paper covers, which seem to swin- 
dle them by involving the necessity for 
rebinding. That is a minor though it 
may be an important detail; and strong 
boards might be substituted for those 
slight wrappers. But if a variety of rea- 
sonably fascinating novels were to be 
launched simultaneously in an attractive 
uniform we believe that they would have 
a good sale from the first, and that the 
sales would increase in arithmetical pro- 
gression as people became familiarized 
with the custom. The bright volumes 
would force themselves into notice every- 
where; they would be arranged in tempt- 
ing rows on every bookstall and in each 
bookseller’s window. What well-to-do 
admirer of Mr. Besant, Mr. Black, or Mr. 
Payn, with a spare three shillings and 
sixpense in his pocket, could resist the 
temptation of securing the company of his 
favorite author to beguile the hours of 
solitary travel? When once he had been 
reconciled to the new extravagance the 
practice would grow upon him, like the 
habit of smoking or the vice of drinking. 
As for ladies, with the less calculating im- 
pulsiveness of their temperaments, they 
would be still safer customers within the 
limits of their means. Were the example 
once set we may assume, from our knowl- 
edge of human nature, that it would be 
almost universally followed. Every one 
would be asking every one else, “ Have 
you read Mr. So-and-So’s new novel?” 
and an answer in the negative would im- 
ply not only want of taste, but a want of 
ready money, which is far more discredit- 
able. 

It may be said that the system might 
work very well for men whose reputation 
is made already, and whose books would 
be in general demand; but that struggling 
authors would be pushed to the wall, and 
that the flashes of their hopes would die 
down in discouragement. If we go to 
France, again, the arguments are all the 
other way. Writers in France who have 
really the stuff of the romancer in them 
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come to the front and to fame more 
quickly than in England. So we should 
expect to find it. Not being in the secret 
of French publishers, 1 cannot tell what 
may be the profits on average maiden at- 
tempts. But it is certain that if an author 
is to make a profession of literature, al- 
ways assuming that he has areal vocation 
for it, the first condition of success is that 
he should be broadly advertised. Can 
there be any better advertisement than 
setting his book into wide circulation? 
With the name of Dentu or Hachette on 
the title-page, the French novice has a 
voucher that ensures a considerable sale. 
Say that five thousand copies are printed 
to begin with, in place of five hundred or 
even fewer as in England, if there is 
promise in the work it advertises itself, 
advertising itself in the most effectual 
way. When he follows up that maiden 
work with another, he finds the soil all 
prepar.d for freely sowing; and even if 
he get less than an Englishman for his 
first ventures, which is doubtful, he ar- 
rives more quickly at an assured position 
and income. 

And regarding the matter on intellectual 
grounds, cheap circulation should improve 
the quality of fiction. First novels that 
were either dull or absurd, showing neither 
imagination, nor dramatic power, nor 


knowledge of society, nor even superficial 
acquaintance with human nature, as they 
would drop still-born, would seldom be 
followed up. There, again, we may turn 


to the experience of France. Too man 

of the French novels may be morally bad, 
but most of them are tolerable good artis- 
tically, or at any rate are decidedly above 
the average of the English standard. Nor 
is that only to be attributed to the survival 
of the fittest in the keen struggle for place. 
The Frenchman plans and writes in abso- 
lute freedom, while the unfortunate En- 
glishman, hampered by the imperative 
conventionalities, must extend or contract 
his work to the three-volume form. Some- 
times he must pull up with a premature 
conclusion, after spinning out his episodes 
through his second volume; more often 
he makes his half-baked bricks without 
straw. Not to speak of the other exigen- 
cies on which I have remarked already, 
when he hopes to prelude by publication 
in the monthlies or weeklies, genius or 
even respectable talent can never step out 
freely in curb and bearing-rein. While, 
to go back to the grand point of advertis- 
ing, since these cheap publications would 
advertise themselves, as in France, we 
should be saved the indispensable ex- 
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penses which cut into profits, like the 
mortgages on the rental of an embarrassed 
landlord. 

My belief is that cheap publication 
would pay, while it would raise the average 
quality of fiction. Of course, there is the 
very serious primary difficulty that it could 
only be fairly tried by a general agree- 
ment on the part of many of the publish- 
ers. And while the convictions or im- 
pressions of so many of them are against 
the change, any concert of the kind seems 
to be out of the question. But that the 
change must come sooner or later is shown 
by the recent drift in the direction of the 
shilling failures; and when it does come 
they must resign themselves to make the 
best of their long experience for the joint 
benefit of the authors and themselves. 

ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


From The Spectator. 
THE BEASTS AND BIRDS OF THE LAW. 


Our old law-books contain for the curi- 
ous a store of quaint and pleasant learn- 
ing as to animals. We are inclined to 
think of all animals, as regards our rights 
over them and in them, in much the same 
manner. This was not the way with our 
forefathers, who recognized a complete 
hierarchy among the birds, beasts, and 
fishes. Minute points of law relating to 
them were serious matters, and Lord 
Coke, far too great a man, not only in 
force of intellect but in power of style and 
literary skill, to be dismissed as a mere 
pedant, thought it not below the dignity of 
his reports to devote six pages to the 
elaboration of the law in regard to swans. 
Of all Lord Coke’s fine and subtle legal 
disquisitions, “The Case of Swans” 
(7 Rep.) stands easily first for charm and 
entertainment. A true pastoral in the 
law, its idyllic pleadings and arguments 
are a mine of strange and delightful knowl- 
edge to any student who is not afraid to 
tolerate what is useless and picturesque. 
The very title of the reports reads like a 
record from fairyland, “The Case of 
Swans, between the Queen and the Lady 
Joan Young.” As introduction to the 
case, we are told how, upon the verdict of 
a jury, there were found in the mere at 
Abbotsbury, in the County of Dorset (the 
mere being one in which the great sea 
ebbed and flowed), to be five hundred 
swans, of which four hundred and ten 
were white, and ninety were cygnets; 
how a writ was directed to seize all the 
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white swans that were not marked; and 
how the sheriff returned that he had 
seized four hundred white swans. We 
must pass over the later pleadings, in 
which the Lady Joan showed her title 
through the abbot of Abbotsbury “to a 
game of white swans” “haunting” the 
mere or fleet, and get to what was resolved 
by the court, which was that, since “a 
swan is a royal fowl,” “all white swans 
not marked, which have gained their natu- 
ral liberty, and are swimming in an open 
and common river, might be seized to the 
king’s use by his prerogative.” In the 
judgment, another case of swans seems 
to have been quoted from the Year-book, 
where two further very important points 
were resolved, namely, “ that he who hath 
a game of swans may prescribe that his 
swans may swim within the manor of an- 
other,” and “ that a swan may be an estray, 
and so cannot any other fowl.” Proud 
bird! he alone, of flying things, can be led 
off by the waywarden, or the head bor- 
ough or constable, and lodged within the 
village pound. Yet another case is men- 
tioned from the old reports, — that of 
“the Lord Strange and Sir John Char- 
leton against three,” in which we are told 
how one of the defendants, fully alive to 
the idyllic and pastoral possibilities of the 
situation, began his pleadings by a count 
“that the water of the Thames runs 
through the whole realm.” With such a 
gallant style of getting to an issue, Lord 
Coke, of course, must have been in full 
sympathy; to help the weaker brethren, 
however, he naively remarks, “ And in 
the same case, it is said that the truth of 
the matter was that the Lord Strange had 
certain swans which were cocks, and Sir 
John Charleton certain swans which were 
hens, and they had cygnets between them.” 
Therefore, we are told, they joined in one 
action for the cygnets, since by the com- 
mon law they belonged to them equally. 
It must be remembered that this would 
not have been the case with any other 
animals, since in all other cases our law, 
following the Roman law, makes the off- 
spring of animals belong solely to the 
owner of the mother. “And the law 
thereof,” Lord Coke proceeds, “ is founded 
on areason in nature; for the cock-swan 
is an emblem or representation of an 
affectionate and true husband to his wife 
above all other fowls; for the cock-swan 
holdeth himself to one female only, and 
for this cause nature hath conferred on 
him a gift beyond all others; that is, to 
die so joyfully that he sings sweetly when 
he dies; and, therefore, this case of the 
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swan doth differ from the case of kine or 
other brute beasts.”” The concluding ob- 
servations of the case affect animals gen- 
erally, and notice the punishment for one 
who steals a marked swan out of an open 
and common river,—a form of punish- 
ment which we shall have to treat of more 
at length below. 

To find another case of birds thus elo- 
quently argued and adjudicated on, we 
must come to comparatively modern times, 
In the year 1824, at Westminster, the 
case of Hannam v. Mockett (2 B. C., and 
936) was tried before Bayley, J. An 
older reporter would undoubtedly have 
termed it ‘The Case of Rooks.” The 
pleadings, if not quite so idyllic as in 
“The Case of Swans,” are not unworthy 
of the subject, especially in so degenerate 
an age as the reign of George IV. The 
declaration shows how the plaintiff had 
had a close of land with trees growing in 
it, and how “ divers great numbers of rooks 
had been and were used and accustomed 
to resort there;” how the defendants, 
wrongfully and maliciously intending to 
drive away the rooks, “caused divers 
guns” to be discharged near the said 
close; how “with the noise of the dis- 
charging of the said guns and the smell of 
the said gunpowder ” the defendant drove 
away the rooks, “insomuch that divers, 
to wit one thousand, rooks, which before 
that time had been used and accustomed 
to resort, etc., flew away and abandoned 
the said close and trees and the nests 
built therein, and wholly forsook the same, 
and divers, to wit one thousand, other 
rooks that were then about to resort to 
and settle in and upon the said close and 
trees, were thereby prevented from so 
doing.” Then follows a second account, 
in which “the smell of the said gun- 
powder ” is omitted, and the rookery is 
termed “a vivary,” and a few other trifling 
alterations are made; but in which the 
thousand rooks which flew away, and the 
thousand which were intending to have 
come, figure again in all the pomp and 
circumstance of special pleading. The 
judgment of Bayley, J., is exhaustive and 
conclusive, though, unfortunately, against 
the rooks. Not only does it appear that 
it is allowable to frighten them with “ the 
smell of gunpowder,” but it is therein 
shown that no less than three statutes of 
the realm have been directed to their de- 
struction. Inthe preamble of the Statute 
24 Henry VIII., cap. 10, * An Act to de- 
stroy choughs, crows, and rooks,” the 
very hardest things are said against them 
(among others that they are ‘ noyous 
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fowls”); and by the Statute 8 Elizabeth, 
cap. 15, the villages are obliged to raise a 
sum of money for the purpose of destroy- 
ing them, 1d. being required to be paid 
for “ the heads of three old crows, choughs, 
pies, or rooks, or of six young ones, or for 
six eggs.” But the birds by no means 
exhaust the law’s resources of information 
as to the animal world. It has much to 
tell us as to the beasts of forest, of warren, 
and of chase, —so much, indeed, that the 
subject demands a special study. Still, 
we cannot omit the delightful description 
of a forest from Manwood’s “ Forest 
Laws,” as ‘a certain Territory or Circuit 
of woody Grounds and Pastures known 
in its Bounds and privileges, for the peace- 
able being and abiding of wild Beasts, and 
Fowls of Forests, Chase, and Warren, to 
be under the King’s Protection for his 
Princely delight; replenished with Beasts 
of Venary or Chase, and great Coverts of 
Vert for Succour of the said Beasts.” All 
subtleties of law connected with the deer 
and the lawing of dogs — mastiffs and 
tumblers (a dog so called because he was 
trained to tumble down and appear to be 
dead, in order to let the smaller game of 
the forest come within his reach) must, 
however, be passed unnoticed here. 
There is a case, Grymes v. Shock, re- 
ported in Cro. Jac. I., 262, which, as is 


the manner of those tantalizing reports, 
leaves a great deal too much to the im- 


agination. The head-note, however, is 
delightfully suggestive, and opens up a 
long and enticing vista. “An action for 
trover and conversion of one hundred 
musk-cats and sixty monkies.” If the 
property in dispute had been brought into 
court, the monkeys and musk-cats capar- 
isoned in scarlet and led in couples, the 
effect would indeed have been pictur- 
esque. The courts seemed to have been 
much occupied at this time in dealing 
with what Blackstone calls * beasts which 
are kept for pleasure, curiosity, or whim, 
as dogs, bears, cats, apes, parrots, and 
singing-birds”” (a series which recalls the 
famous “bears and other singing-birds” 
of the Cambridge Statutes); and we find 
in Hale’s * Pleas of the Crown” a notice 
of the liability of the owners for such 
beasts. Hale has been treating of dan- 
gerous beasts in general, and how an ox 
that killed a man was itself executed, 
and he goes on to say, “Though he 
have no particular notice that he did any 
such thing before, yet if it be a beast that 
is fere nature, as a lion, bear, or wolf, 
yea, an ape or monkey, if he get loose 
aod do harm to any person the owner is 
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liable to an action for damages, and so I 
knew it adjudged in Andrew Baker’s 
case, whose child was bit by a monkey 
that broke his chain and got loose.” 
Those who had the privilege of listening 
to Mr. Frederick Pollock’s delightful 
lectures on torts in the hall of the Inner 
Temple, will not fail to remember how he 
used this remark of Hale’s, and another 
fragment of such lore concerning “ the 
reasonable pig,” to instruct and charm 
his class. The “reasonable pig” figures 
in a very amusing case, that of Child 
v. Hearn, reported in 9 Exh., 176,—a 
case which two centuries ago would in- 
fallibly have won the name of * The Case 
of Swine.” In this case, asin ** The Case 
of Swans,” the learned judge, though, as 
only natural in these degenerate days, 
somewhat half-heartedly, laid down from 
the bench certain dicta as to the habits 
and moral qualities of pigs. The facts 
were simple enough. Certain pigs, de- 
scribed as ‘25 s. pigs,” trespassed on a 
railway, having broken through the fence, 
and while on the line upset a platelayer’s 
trolly and injured the platelayer. Lord 
Bramwell, then one of the barons of the 
exchequer, at one point in his judgment 
approached the subject of “reasonable 
pigs” with an earnestness of purpose al- 
most worthy of the subject. For instance, 
when he lays it down that “the strength 
of swine is such that they would break 
through almost any fence if there were a 
sufficient inducement on the other side,” 
and proceeds to give what is a binding 
definition of the pig, which must reason- 
ably be fenced against as “a pig not of a 
peculiarly wandering disposition nor un- 
der any excessive temptation,” we feel 
that a distinct contribution is being made 
to our knowledge of beasts from authori- 
tative sources. It is curious to notice 
that in “* The Case of Swine,” as in “ The 
Case of Swans,” poetical quotation is 
made use of to support legal doctrine, — 
as to pigs from Ben Jonson, and as to 
swans from the Georgics. 

In the case of Guesh v. Mynns (Cro, 
Jac. I.. 321), we have some light thrown 
on the way in which the law regards a 
badger. The action was for trespass, 
and the defendant justified that “upon 
a report that a vermin called a badger 
was found there, ad damnum inhabitan- 
tium, by reason whereof he uncoupled 
his hounds and hunted there, and found 
the badger, and chased him until he un- 
earthed him in the place where, and there- 
upon dragged the ground, and took the 
badger and killed him, and afterwards 
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stopped up the earth again.” The court 
said, in giving judgment, that since the 
common law “warrants the hunting of 
such ravenous beasts of prey in another 
man’s lands,” the hunting of the badger 
was good; but that the digging him out 
was quite another matter and illegal, and 
so the plaintiff had judgment on his de- 
murrer. 

If our readers wish to refer to the cases 
themselves at length, and to find the 
beasts of the law in fresh pastures, they 
have only to look up the cases that deal 
with sport and hunting, witb heriots and 
the taking of the best beast, with what are 
“commonable beasts,” and with what are 
“evant and couchant,” and they will find 
full occupation for their leisure. Let us 
draw attention also to the fact that a spe- 
cial study of the position of the cat in our 
law is a work that calls loudly for the stu- 
dent. The cat, as we know him now, is 
little better than a sort of common third 
party, sought to be joined by the house- 
maid or lodging-house-keeper in all do- 
mestic actions concerning the breaking of 
china, or the loss of “coals, umbrellas, 
brandy,” tea, or legs of mutton. In our 
ancient law very different was his position. 
* Among our elder ancestors the Antient 
Britons,” says Blackstone (Com. II., 4) 
cats were looked upon as creatures of 
intrinsic value, and the killing or stealing 
of one was a grievous crime, and sub- 
jected the offender to a fine, especially if 
it belonged to the king’s household, and 
was the custos horrei regit, for which there 
was a peculiar forfeiture.” The fortunate 
cat that held the office of warden of the 
royal barn was thus protected by the law: 
“If any one shall kill or bear away by 
theft the cat which is warden of the royal 
barn, z¢ shall be hung up by the tip of its 
tail, its head touching the floor, and over 
it shall be poured out grains of wheat 
until the last hairs of its tail shall be cov- 
ered by the grain.” This curious amerce- 
ment is the same as that which, in “ The 
Case of Swans,” was still held to be by 
law the proper punishment for any one 
who stoleaswan. This custom goes very 
far back indeed; perhaps it is a primitive 
Aryan custom. Our readers will doubt- 
less remember that it is on this custom 
that in the Volsung Saga turns the whole 
story of the doom of the gold. When the 
Ances killed Otter, his father Rodmar 
demanded as a Wergild enough gold to 
cover his son’s body hung up by the tail 
in the same way. To get this gold, Loki 
had finally to rob the dwarf Andwari of 
all his hoard, and thus brought down a 





doom upon all possessors of the gold, 
which had been cursed by its own last 
owner. Alas! the cat in our own day has 
fallen from his high estate. He is not 
the subject of larceny at common law, 
and his stealing can only be punished 
under a very recent statute. This, how- 
ever, he has left him,—“ The master of 
a ship freighted with goods which are the 
subject of depredation by rats is bound 
to have cats on board, or he cannot charge 
the insurer.” Let us remind our readers, 
before parting with them, of that descrip- 
tion of those “qualities of the elephant 
which every Parliament man ought to 
have,” which, first noticed in the rolls of 
Parliament, was quoted in the House of 
Commons by Cardinal Beaufort; com- 
mented on and amplified by Lord Coke 
by the suggestion of two other qualities ; 
and finally enshrined by the Bishop of 
Chester in that great work which, when 
the aroma of its learning has faded, will 
still keep its place in historical literature 
because of the noble and enduring quali- 
ties of its style. 


From Good Words. 
THE TEMPLARS. 


BY J. AJ. FROUDE, 


SECOND PAPER. 

As time went on, and the first enthusi- 
asm passed away, the Templars became 
a political and spiritual force in the Euro- 
pean system, The grand master took 
rank among the peers in the councils of 
princes, and in ordinary times he had the 
command of the military defence of Pal- 
estine. The kingdom of Jerusalem was 
never the stablest of monarchies; but 
even the Saracens were sometimes ex- 
hausted. There were intervals of truce, 
intervals of peace; negotiations and trea- 
ties had to pass between the Christian and 
Moslem powers. The conduct of these 
negotiations fell to the Templars, and be- 
tween them and the Saracens there grew 
up some kind of acquaintance. Having 
their home in the East they got to know 
the Eastern character. It was alleged 
afterwards that in this way their faith be- 
came corrupted. Scott has taken this 
view in his character of Sir Brian. 
Whether it was so or not I shall con- 
sider by-and-by. Nothing to their dis- 
credit can be concluded from the fact of 
the intercourse, because it was inevitable. 
Nor was any suspicion of the kind ever 
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breathed till the eve of their fall. All that 
appears for certain is that, being soldiers, 
they became statesmen as well, and the 
general experience is that soldiers make 
very good statesmen. Only this is to be 
observed, that they became more closely 
connected with the popes, and the popes 
with them. For the first thirty years they 
were subject to the patriarchs of Jerusa- 
lem, and secular priests, under the patri- 
archs’ authority, heard their confessions 
and said mass for them. As a reward for 
their services the popes relieved them 
from the patriarchs’ jurisdiction, and took 
them specially tothemselves. They were 
exempted from all authority except that of 
Rome. No bishop anywhere was allowed 
to interfere with them. Instead of secular 
priests they were permitted to have chap- 
Jains of their own, ordained by bishops, 
but subject, after their introduction, tothe 
rule of the Temple only. They were en- 
tirely isolated from all the other regulars. 
No brother of the Temple might leave it 
and become a Benedictine; and the more 
separate they became the ampler the priv- 
ileges which the popes seemed delighted 
to heap upon them. Many thousands of 
them by this time were spread over Eu- 
rope. Their lands were released from 
tithe; no priest or bishop’s officers could 
levy tax or rate on a Templar’s manor, 
while the Templars on their side might 
take the tithe which the priests looked on 
as their own. No prelate, no prince even, 
might put a Templar on his oath, or call 
on him for any feudal service. Popular 
as they had been at the beginning, the 
extraordinary favor with which the popes 
honored them began to be looked on with 
jealousy and resentment. And they had 
another privilege of an extraordinary kind, 
peculiarly irritating to the bishops, and 
even to the Benedictines and Cistercians, 
who thought that if conferred on one order 
it should have been conferred on all. 
Those who are acquainted with the state 
of Europe in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries know generally what an inter- 
dict meant. When any country or prov- 
ince was under an interdict the churches 
were closed, the church services were 
suspended; the young could not get mar- 
ried, the sick could not be absolved, the 
dead could not be buried in consecrated 
ground, but lay in ditches like dogs; hu- 
man life stood suspended as if under a 
horrible curse. You may think so fright- 
ful a sentence was only issued on extraor- 
dinary occasions. On thecontrary, it was 
the bishop’s universal weapon, the instru- 
ment of his power, the unfailing fountain 
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of his revenue, for an interdict once issued 
was not easily raised till every person in 
the province had bled for it. When 
bishops and nobles quarrelled, when arch- 
bishops quarrelled with bishops, or quar- 
relled with their flocks, they launched 
their interdicts like thunderbolts, striking 
whole districts without discrimination. 
To the astonishment and rage of these 
great persons the manors of the Templars 
were made a land of Goshen, which the 
plague could not touch. Nor was this all; 
but wherever any Templar went on busi- 
ness of the order — once a year, at any 
rate — the interdict was suspended, the 
church bells rung out, the sacraments 
were dispensed to the flocks, the bodies 
of the dead could be laid peacefully in 
hallowed graves, It was even believed, 
so bitter was the animosity, that individ- 
uals who were excommunicated were al- 
lowed to confess and receive absolution 
in the Templars’ chapels. 

Thus protected, thus curtained round 
with exemptions and securities, it is not 
to be wondered at that if their rival clergy 
looked askance at the Templars, they 
came to think considerably of shemselves. 
They were dangerous from their military 
strength; they owed allegiance to no 
earthly power, secular or spiritual, except 
the pope’s. To the popes they owed their 
position, and in those long conflicts be- 
tween the see of Rome and the kings and 
emperors they repaid the papacy by stand- 
ing by it in all its quarrels. Princes 
feared them, bishops hated them for their 
independence, the clergy envied their lib- 
erties. They cared little; they were rich, 
they were strong; their persons were sa- 
cred. Being regarded so doubtfully, it is 
very remarkable that for the two centuries 
during which they were in their vigor, and 
down to the moment of their fall, you 
rarely find anywhere in the contemporary 
monastic writers any moral scandals re- 
ported of them. Giraldus Cambrensis 
and others are never weary of drawing 
pictures of the gluttony and sensuality in 
the monasteries. Abbots and priors, if 
you can believe what is told by them, were 
wrapped often in the seven deadly sins, 
and bishops were often not much better. 
But there is a curious silence about the 
Templars. They are credited invariably 
with desperate courage inthe field. They 
are hardly ever, that I remember, accused 
of being false to their vows, and, undoubt- 
edly, if there had been notorious ground 
for scandal we should have heard enough 
of it. For we do hear complaints of them 
of another kind, complaints of them as 
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laymen, encroaching on churchmen’s func- 
tions, and of their overbearing ways. Now 
and then they were rebuked, even by the 
popes, for overstraining their privileges. 
Very generally, indeed, you find remarks 
upon their haughty bearing. They had 
the double loftiness ia them of churchmen 
and warriors, loftiness too great when 
single, when double pastendurance. You 
see it in all their actions, you see it in the 
lines of those recumbent figures in. the 
Temple Church, lines fashioned by the 
habitual tone of their thoughts, and per- 
petuated in stone by the artist who had 
seen and known them. 

King Richard (our Coeur de Lion) being 
sick once was attended by a French 
priest. The father spoke to him especially 
of three questionable daughters that he 
had, called Avarice, Sensuality, and Pride. 
Richard said, “I have disposed of those 
three you speak of. I have given my 
avarice to the Cistercians; I have given 
my sensuality ” It is a well-known 
story, but the authors differ on the recip- 
ient of this quality. Some say to the 
black friars, some to the bishops, some to 
the clergye I fear the variety implies 


that it fitted with each of them; but all 
agree on the last, that he gave his pride 
to the Templars. 

Proud they were, but with the pride of a 


soldier. Always on the testimony of their 
worst enemies, wherever there was fight- 
ing to be done with the infidel the Tem 
plars were in the thickest of it. No man 
ever knew a Templar a coward, Again 
and again in Palestine, when their ranks 
were thin and the Saracens hemmed them 
round in thousands, the Templars stood 
till the last man of them fell on the-field, or 
fell afterwards for his faith if carried off 
a wounded prisoner. Such fighting was 
rarely or never seen among the bravest 
men that ever lived. 

In 1187, when Saladin destroyed the 
Christian army near the Lake of Gen- 
nesareth, the wood of the true cross 
which they had with them fell into Sal- 
adin’s hands, and the grand master of the 
day and a number of the knights were 
taken prisoners. Saladin admired their 
daring. He would have made them 
princes of his own empire if they would 
have changed their creed; they all re- 
fused, and were all slain. 

Yet the kings did not like them; they 
were always too true tothe popes. The 
Templars were a thorn in the side of 
Coeur de Lion. They werea thorn in the 
side of the great Frederick the Second of 
Germany. I need not go through the de- 
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tails of their history. The kingdom of 
Jerusalem lasted but eighty-seven years ; 
Saladin then took it, and the Templars 
built themselves a great feudal castle in a 
pass through the mountains near Acre, 
where they continued to protect the pil- 
grims. Pilgrim’s Castle was the name 
of it — a palatial fortress like old Windsor, 
vast, stern, and splendid. Here hence- 
forth were the head quarters of the order. 
Here the grand master held his chapters 
and ruled as a sovereign; hither came 
the fresh draughts of knights from the 
European preceptories. Rich as they 
were, the austere severity of their habits 
never seems to have been relaxed. Their 
wealth was all expended upon the wars; 
they were powerful, but they stood apart 
from all other men, loved by few and 
feared by all. They had no personal ties; 
they had no national ties; their nation 
was the Catholic Church; their chief was 
the Holy Father, and his enemies were 
theirs. They were in France, in England, 
in Scotland, in Spain, but they were not 
French, or English, or Scots, or Span- 
iards. They rarely mixed in any national 
struggles, and only when the pope's inter- 
ests were concerned —as, for instance, 
when they supported the legate, Pandulf, 
against King John. From the nature of 
the case, therefore, they could take no 
root in the national life anywhere. They 
were maintained only by the surviving 
enthusiasm for the Crusades, and the un- 
questioned constancy with which they 
upheld the Cross against the Crescent. 
Yet even in Palestine they were watched 
with jealousy. They knew the country. 
From long experience they knew the 
Arab nature; and they had become pru- 
dent. If left to themselves, they would 
have made peace with the Soldans; they 
could have secured the neutralism of 
Jerusalem, and a peaceful access to it for 
the pilgrims. But when they advised 
anything of this kind, they were accused 
of treacherous correspondence with the 
enemy, and had to wipe the charge out 
by fresh acts of desperate gallantry. 
They would have saved the army of St. 
Louis in Egypt in the last fatal Crusade, 
but their advice was not taken. They 
were suspected of bad faith. Sir William 
of Sonnac, the grand master, when he 
could not be listened to in the council of 
war (one of his eyes had been dashed out 
in battle the day before, and the socket 
was still bleeding), cried out, “ Beaucéant 
to the front! The army is lost. Beau- 
céant and death!” He and all his com: 
rades fell sword in hand, 
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Surely those Templars were an extraor- 
dinary form of human beings; loved 
they could not be; they were anomalous, 
suited only to an anomalous state of 
things, yet some way admirable too, for, 
whatever else they were, they could never 
have entered such an institution for their 
own pleasure. Dangers were gathering 
about them towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century. Their lands were some. 
times plundered, and the law was slow to 
help them. Bishops, in spite of Rome 
and its orders, now and then excommuni- 
cated individual Templars, and a pope 
had to issue another angry bull to protect 
them. Kings began to think that they 
were too rich and to covet some of their 
treasures. Our Henry III. told the grand 
preceptor of Engiand that they had been 
indulged too much, and that he must have 
money out of them. The Templars an- 
swered coldly that the king spoke as one 
that was not wise, and that it might cost 
him his throne. It was their own exist- 
ence that was in peril, not the crown’s, 
if they had known the truth of their posi- 
tion. 

The meaning of them was as a garrison 
for Palestine. Their strength was the 
service which they were rendering in the 
cause of the Crusades; and the Crusades 
and all that they had accomplished were 
now coming to an end. 

The Campaign of St. Louis in Egypt 
was the last serious effort. After the de- 
feat of St. Louis on the Nile, the Crusad- 
ing spirit died away. The fortresses 
which the Christians held in the Holy 
Land fgll one by one, and at last, after 
two hundred years of fighting, nothing 
was left of their conquests except the 
town of Acre and the country for a few 
miles round. The management of the de- 
fence rested on the Templars. The Eu- 
ropean princes had professed to maintain 
a garrison in Acre independent of them, 
but in 1289 the Templars had to report 
that the garrison was a mere company of 
vagabonds, ill fed and unpaid, and a uni- 
versal nuisance. There had beena peace 
of several years with the Saracens, but the 
Acre soldiers plundered the country in- 
discriminately. The Saracens could get 
no redress. They declared war again, 
and this time they meant to rally all their 
Strength and drive the Christians finally 
out. They came down on Acre with one 
hundred and fifty thousand men. The 
grand master took the command of the 
miserable troops there, but against such 
a force he could do nothing. Pilgrim’s 
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Acre was taken by storm; out of his own 
five hundred Templars ten only escaped ; 
the garrison was destroyed, and the Holy 
Land from one end to the other was once 
more in the hands of the successors of 
Mahomet. The ten surviving Templars, 
with a few of the Hospitallers, escaped 
to Cyprus, which our Richard had taken 
one hundred years before. They chose a 
new grand master, Jacques de Molay, who 
was to prove their last. They refilled 
their ranks; they had saved their treas- 
ury, and they renewed the war in Syria. 
But it was the feeble flicker of a dying 
flame. The mission of the Templars in 
the East was over. They held their vast 
estates for a purpose which was no longer 
a reality, and it became a question what 
was to be done with them. 

In Europe they were still strong and 
formidable, and to one of the great par- 
ties into which Europe was divided they 
could still be extremely serviceable. The 
popes and the great powers of Europe 
had not yet settled their long differences. 
The successor of St. Peter still pretended 
to be the universal sovereign. Boniface 
VIII. was as firm a champion of the pre- 
tensions of the Roman see to universal 
sovereignty as the boldest of his prede- 
cessors. As the military orders were no 
longer required in Palestine, Boniface 
perhaps conceived that they could be em- 
ployed no better than as soldiers of the 
Church at home. He proposed, as Inno- 
cent III. had proposed before, to unite 
the three military orders — Templars, 
Hospitallers, and the Teutonic Knights 
—into asingle body. Could he succeed, 
he might then keep them as a sword in 
his own hand, to bring princes to order, 
who, like Frederick II. of Germany, were 
not afraid of excommunication. 

It was a daring scheme, aod worthy of 
the head which designed it. If carried 
out, it might have changed the face of 
Europe. The smaller orders must have 
been absorbed in the stronger, and the 
new organization would have been simply 
the Templars enlarged. The Holy See 
could count with certainty on their alle- 
yiance. Like the Jesuits, they had re- 
nounced all natural ties; they had no 
nation but the Church, and, like the Jes- 
uits also, they had been trained in habits 
of unquestioning obedience. Their ex- 
ceptional privileges were a retaining fee. 
They could keep these privileges only by 
the pope’s favor and in virtue of the fear 
which the pope still inspired in the bish- 
ops and clergy of the national Churches. 
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which could induce them to waver in their 
dependence, and it is quite possible that 
if the popes could nave secured to them- 
selves the service of so strong an arm the 
theocratic despotism of the Gregories and 
the Innocents might have been fixed for 
some centuries longer on the kingdoms of 
Western Christendom. 

Whether such a despotism would have 
been good for mankind is another ques- 
tion. If the popes were infallibly wise, or 
infallibly good, or if they were wiser and 
better than the civil authorities; if, under 
their rule, with the Templars to help 
them, the poor man would have found 
more justice and the wrong-doer have 
been made to smart more surely for his 
sins, 1, for one, am not so much in love 
with liberty but that I could have wished 
the popes better success than they found. 
We ought to welcome, all of us, the rule 
and authority of those who have more 
knowledge of what is right and good than 
ourselves. 

/f it was so; but the “if” is the diffi- 
culty. We cannot be sure of this su- 
preme excellence of the poyes —at least 
some of us cannot. The intellectual re- 
volt was cniy beginning, but wherever 
Albigenses or other speculative people 
were thinking for themselves, the popes 
had betaken themselves already to sword 
and faggot. As to morals, princes might 
be wilful and ambitious, and barons harsh, 
and law courts venal; but prelates, too, 
could be overbearing, and the Church 
courts were no purer than the civil courts. 
And every medizval chronicler, every 
monastic annalist, is forever declaiming at 
the avarice and rapacity of Rome. 

If the popes.had reason for wishing to 
keep the military orders for their Janissa- 
ries, the French and English kings and 
the German emperor might reasonably 
enough also regard such an arrangement 
with alarm. 

I have the greatest admiration for the 
poor brothers of the Temple. The fate 
which overtook them was as undeserved 
as it was cruel. But nature, or Provi- 
dence, or the tendencies of things, do as 
a fact sweep away obstacles which stand 
in the way of human development. Insti- 
tutions may long survive their usefulness ; 
but they are taken away when they be- 
come actively mischievous. One could 
only wish that the process of taking them 
away was not so often tainted with a vio 
Jent injustice which blinds us to the ne- 
cessity of their removal. 

Their proper work was gone. If work 
was to be tound for them in the future it 


was to be as the armed hand of the pa- 
pacy. But the Hildebrand theory of 
things was near its closealso. The strug- 
| gle between the popes and the temporal 
| princes was toend in acompromise. The 
popes were to have the shadow, or the 
spiritual supremacy ; the civil powers were 
to have the substance, and thus for such 
a body as the Templars there was no place 
left. The kings in Europe intended to be 
sovereign, each in his own dominions, 
The Templars were, or might be, in the 
way. They had vast revenues, which, now 
that the war in the East was over, they 
would be free to use for other aims and 
ambitions. The national bishops and 
clergy resented their arrogance, and were 
jealous of their immunities. In some way 
or other the kings would find it necessary 
to suppress them. But it was no easy 
task. They were brave, they were noble; 
as soldiers they were the best organized 
in Europe. They were careless of death, 
and as long as they had the popes at their 
back it was quite certain that they would 
not fall without a struggle, while the popes 
could not in honor consent to the aboli- 
tion of an order whose only crime was too 
great fidelity to the Holy See. It was 
accomplished by making the Templars the 
victims of an extraordinary accusation, 
which was intended to render them odious 
to mankind, and the story is one of the 
most curious in medizval history. 

Asa rule I think it unwise to attempt 
to go behind the legal verdicts of distant 
ages. As arule those who have been con- 
victed of great crimes were probably 
guilty of them. Men have different ways 
of arriving at truth, but it is generally 
truth which they aim at, and so many cir- 
cumstances are known to contemporaries 
of which posterity is absolutely ignorant, 
that it argues some presumption in pos- 
terity when it reviews confidently con- 
temporary judgments. But the process 
of the Templars was peculiar. It was 
considered violent even in a violent age. 
The details are preserved almost to the 
smallest particulars, and are worth exam- 
ining, if only as a picture of the manners 
of the time. 

The French king at that time was Phi- 
lippe le Bel — Philip the Beautiful — one 
of the most remarkable sovereigns that 
France ever had. His daughter we know 
of as Edward I1.’s queen — she-wolf, as 
the poet Gray calls her. The parent wolf 
was bornin 1268. He became king at six- 
teen. He fell early into wars with England 
and Burgundy, extended his frontiers, 
drilled into subjection his own vassals. 
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He then quarrelled, on the old grounds of 
the papal pretensions, with Pope Boniface 
VIII. He had required a subsidy from 
his clergy. The pope forbade them to 
pay. Philip answered with calling the 
pope a fool, changing your “ Holiness ” 
into your “fatuity.” Boniface excommu- 
nicated Philip. Philip burnt the bull as 
boldly as Luther. He denounced Boni- 
face as a heretic, made waz upon him, and 
took him prisoner. The 4 or pope died 
three days after, it was eal of rage and 
mortification, Philip h been swift; 
Napoleon was not quicker in his move- 
ments. The Templars had supplied Bon- 
iface with money. They had not time to 
help him with arms. Boniface’s succes- 
sor, Benedict X., made peace on Philip’s 
own terms. The French clergy were 
made to give him all thathe wanted. The 
Templars appealed to their privileges; 
but they, too, had to submit under protest. 
The king was master of the situation, and 
meant to make the most of his victory. 
Benedict X. reigned only for a year. The 
majority in the College of Cardinals was 
French. They chose after him the French 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, who was to re- 
side in France, and could be made to do 
the king's bidding. Archbishop Bertrand 
became pope at the beginning of 1305, 
under the name of Clement V. 

So much for the position, which I have 
merely sketched in outline. 

The Templars had no suspicion of their 
danger, and that no hint of it reached 
them is a proof how few friends they 
could have had. In outward respect they 
stood high as ever. No scandal had been 
breathed against them. Their churches 
were the admiration of Europe. Faithful 
as they were to their salt, they had never 
so much as dreamed that the master 
whom they had served so loyally could 
betray them. What could they have to 
fear? And yet it got abroad somehow 
that the king would be well pleased if 
evidence could be found of the Templars’ 
misconduct, and when evidence is wanted, 
especially if it will be well paid for, sooner 
or later it will be forthcoming. 

In the Temple, as in other bodies, there 
were black sheep. Knights or servants 
of the order now and then broke the rules, 
and had to be punished, and, if incorrigi- 
ble, to be expelled. At the accession of 
Clement V. there were two knights thus 
degraded, in prison, at Toulouse; one of 
them Esquin von Florian, who had been 
prior of Montfaucon, and the other with 
the unusual name of Noffodei. These 
men, after their expulsion, had been en- 
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gaged in some conspiracy at Paris, and 
were under sentence of death. They in- 
formed the governor of the gaol that they 
could possess the king of a secret which 
would be worth another realm to him, 
and that if their lives were spared they 
would reveal it. They were sent up to 
the court; Philip examined them himself 
and they made the following singular 
statement: — 

1. Every Templar on his admission to 
the order swore to defend it for his life 
long, in all causes, just or unjust without 
exception. 

2. The chiefs of the order corresponded 
with the Saracens, and were more like 
Mahometans than Christians. The nov- 


ices were required to spit upon the cross, 
and trample on it, and deny Christ. 

3. Any one suspected of intending to 
betray the secrets of the order was mur- 
dered and secretly buried. 

4. The Templars despised the sacra- 
They worshipped idols, and were 


ments, 
heretics. 

5. They committed unnatural crimes. 
Their houses were nests of vice and prof- 
ligacy. 

6. They betrayed the Holy Land, and 
lived without fear of God. 

These were the chief articles of a long 
list. There were many others; such as 
incest, worship of the devil under various 
forms, etc., etc. 

It is certainly strange that if the Tem- 
plars were so horribly depraved no whis- 
per of their enormities should hitherto 
have gone abroad. It is strange that, as 
all the members knew of these things, 
they should have ventured to expel any 
member who could so easily betray them. 
if they killed every one that they sus- 
pected of letting out their secrets, it is 
strange that they should have allowed the 
knights to confess to secular priests out- 
side the order, as it is certain that in the 
absence of their own chaplains they habit- 
ually did. 

The king took down the depositions, 
and, without going into the particulars of 
them, wrote privately to the pope. On 
the 24th of August, 1305 —the dates are 
important —the pope replied that it was 
a singular story. The king’s letter was 
so positive, however, and the persons who 
had brought the letter to him were so 
positive, also, that he supposed it must be 
true. It seemed, however, that some 
rumor of the matter had by this time 
reached the Templars themselves. The 
pope added that the grand master and the 
preceptors had also written to him, allud- 
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374 THE SPITES 
ing to the accusations, and begging him 
to examine intothem. This he would do, 
and would inform the king of the result. 
This would have been fair enough, but 
for some reason it did not suit Philip’s 
purpose. He sent the pope the deposi- 
tions themselves. The inquiry was not 
proceeded with. The whole matter was 
allowed to drop for a year; and the next 
thing which we find is a confidential and 
affectionate letter from the pope to the 
grand master, who was in Cyprus, written 
in the following summer. Not a word 
was said in it about the accusations. The 
pope seemed to have forgotten them. He 
merely told the grand master that he 
wished to consult him about various sub- 
jects of great consequence —the condi- 
tion of the East, the prospects of the 
Crusades, and the general state of Chris- 
tendom. He therefore begged De Molay 
to come to him in France as soon as he 
could, and to bring with him such of the 
knights as he had most dependence on. 
De Molay clearly had no suspicion. 
He was under the impression. that the 
headquarters of the Templars were to be 
transferred from Cyprus to France. They 
had a grand palace in Paris. The site of 
it still bears the old name, and the palace 
itself was the prison of the royal family in 
the Revolution. Thither came De Molay, 


and he brought with him the chest, or 
chests, of the order —twelve mules’ load 


of gold and silver. The king received 
him with the proper courtesies. There 
was no sign of displeasure. The treasure 
was put away in the Templars’ vaults. 
The pope was at Poitiers. De Molay and 
the preceptors went to him, and had along 
friendly conversation with him. The union 
of the orders was certainly the subject of 
part of it, and De Molay was less cordial 
about the union than perhaps Clement 
wished. This was at the end of 1306, 
nearly two years after the two knights 
had told their story. All was outwardly 
smooth. The winter went by. In the 
spring there were once more rumors in 
the air which made De Molay uneasy. In 
April, 1307, he went again to the pope, 
taking the four French preceptors with 
him, and spoke very earnestly about it. 
The pope listened with apparent satisfac- 
tion, and dismissed them as if perfectly 
assured that the accusations were base- 
less. 

Again one asks, was all this treachery? 
— was it a plan agreed upon between the 
pope and the king to put the Templars off 
their guard, to seize the treasure, and get 
into their power the persons of the grand 
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master and the leading knights? That 
certainly was the effect. Such a plot, 
supposing it real, might be defended if the 
charges against the Templars were true. 
They were most formidable. Had they 
been alarmed, and had their chief been at 
large, they could perhaps have set the 
king at defiance. At least they could not 
have been suppressed without desperate 
bloodshed. But all turns on the truth of 
the charges, or the king’s sincere belief 
in them. 

Even kings and popes are seldom de- 
liberately and consciously wicked. But 
they have a power of convincing them- 
selves of what they wish to believe. The 
pope was afraid of Philip, and wished to 
please him. The Templars had really 
become an anomaly. They were a dan- 
ger to the State. Philip might legiti- 
mately wish to bring the order to an end. 
From a wish to end them to a conviction 
of their crimes the step would be short in 
a politic ruler’s mind. Politics are a cor- 
rupting trade. 

Any way, the Templars were lulled into 
absolute security. They were spread all 
over France in their various houses. At 
the beginning of October this same year, 
1307, the king sent a secret order round 
the provinces for their universal and si- 
multaneous arrest. Not a whisper was al- 
lowed to reach them. They had lived in 
friendless and haughty isolation. They 
had relied on the pope, and the pope had 
failed them. The only support which 
never fails — some legitimate place among 
the useful agencies of the time — this was 
wanting. 


From The Spectator. 
THE SPITES OF RULERS.. 


WE were writing last week of the 
modern form of hero-worship, and of the 
power still remaining to individuals, and 
there is an untouched question connected 
with the subject which excites in us much 
curiosity. What is the extent of the in- 
fluence of personalities, by which we mean 
personal likes and dislikes between sov- 
ereigns, ruling ministers, and ambassa- 
dors, in international affairs? We all 
know that personal feelings affect domes- 
tic politics, occasionally most seriously. 
History is full of the influence of “ favor- 
ites ” upon sovereigns, and it is a fact not 
easy to explain that this influence, admit- 
ted on all hands, should usually be so 
bad. There is no @ friori reason why 
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the friend whom a king chooses —as, for 
example, James I. chose Buckingham — 
for his attractive qualities should not be 
also an able man, or why the pretty 
woman whom a king makes his mistress 
should so seldom be competent to advise 
well. Vicious men, and women too, are 
often clear-headed, as witness Mirabeau 
and Catherine II.; nor is ita necessity of 
the position that courtiers who are also 
favorites should be vicious. William 
III.’s favorite, Bentinck, was a manof the 
highest character, and though perhaps 
greedy of wealth, gave up his grants the 
moment the people murmured at his 
master’s prodigality. Still, favorites have 
swayed the destiny of nations, and there 
can be little doubt that even now, espe- 
cially in countries where monarchy is 
strong, personal favor or disfavor often 
greatly affects a minister’s position. A 
sovereign or a premier can promote a 
man to whom he takes a fancy very rapidly 
if he pleases, and can bar the rise of a 
man he dislikes in a very effectual way. 
Prince Bismarck will not endure a man 
he dislikes in any great position, and we 
Suspect that, in much more constitutional 
countries, men have been left out of cab- 
inets, or admitted into them, out of sheer 
personal dislike or favor. George IIL, it 
is well known, once or twice confessed a 
motive of this kind when accepting or re- 
pelling a ministry; and Lord Melbourne’s 
ascendency was in part due to the deep 
and thoroughly deserved friendship of the 
queen. Personal feeling has often had 
much to do with secessions from a min- 
istry, and we should fancy that when the 
memoirs of this reign are published 
we shall find that, even in the struggle 
before us, “ incompatibility” had a good 
deal to do with political action. We do 
not quite see, indeed, how it should ever 
be otherwise. Somebody must choose 
the executive, and no man believes pro- 
foundly in the man he hates, or sees all 
the incompetence of the person he most 
cordially likes. Modern government, too, 
in constitutional countries, is a kind of 
partnership; and a politician, however 
disinterested, can hardly derive full aid 
from a colleague whom he personally de- 
tests, while he may obtain from a friend 
more help than the external world thinks 
the friend competent to afford. The 
friend may supply something wanting to 
the minister which nobody but the min- 
ister is aware of, and may thus be as inval- 
uable to that minister as he seems useless 
to everybody else. The late Lord Lyve- 
den had that charm for Lord Palmerston, 
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who always would put him in his cabinets, 
and, weak man as Lord Lyveden seemed 
to the House of Commons, the probabili- 


ties are ten to one that Lord Palmerston 


was right. He knew his own business 
pretty well, and had no earthly interest 
other than his interest as a statesman in 
always wanting to hear what Mr. Vernon 
Smith had to say in criticism of his plans. 
It is, however, waste of time to argue the 
point, for it is admitted on all hands. 
Enmity and friendship do affect domestic 
politics, and our question is whether they 
also affect external affairs. Do sover- . 
eigns and premiers and great ambassa- 
dors take resolves mainly dictated by 
enmity or liking for other sovereigns, 
premiers, or diplomatic colleagues ? 

The world says theydo. The memoir- 
writers of his time all say that the em- 
peror Paul altered the policy of the Rus- 
sian court, and with it the fate of Europe, 
out of personal admiration for Frederick 
the Great, an admiration almost exactly 
like that of a monarch fora favorite. It 
had no root in policy, or in reflection of 
any kind, but seems to have been admira- 
tion pure and simple, like that of a 
schoolboy for the successful athlete of his 
school. Carlyle has recorded the conse- 
quences of the grotesque personal enmity 
which existed between King Frederick I. 
of Prussia and our own George II., an 
enmity which was like the hatred of two 
neighboring squires, and would, had they 
met, have resulted in all human probability 
in fisticuffs. The hatred borne by Queen 
Louise of Prussia to Napoleon ultimately 
affected ali European history, as did, in a 
less degree, the personal dislike between 
Napoleon and Bernadotte, afterwards king 
of Sweden. The policy of Russia was 
deflected for years by the dislike of the 
emperor Nicholas for Louis Philippe; and 
the Crimean War might never have oc- 
curred, but that Sir Stratford Canning 
burned to punish the same emperor for 
refusing to receive him as ambassador, 
a refusal which “the great Eltchee” re- 
garded as a slight, and kept in his mem- 
ory for years. A second war between 
Germany and France was averted in part 
through the strong friendship between 
the emperor William and his nephew, 
Alexander II.; and the dislike of Prince 
Bismarck for Mr. Gladstone is said, per- 
haps falsely, to have repeatedly influenced 
his policy. At this moment, the peace of 
eastern Europe is believed to be seriously 
threatened because Alexander III. enter- 
tains what in a less exalted person would 
be called a personal spite against his Bul- 
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garian namesake, is determined that he 
shall not get on in the world, and would 
like, if he saw the means, to inflicton him 
some keenly felt personal humiliation. In 
truth, “if all the world” is right, personal 
likings and dislikes affect the fate of 
nations almost as much as they ever 
did, and in certain circumstances as 
much as any other single cause. But 
then, is all the world right? Outside a 
most limited circle, nobody knows exactly 
what the facts are, and the tendency of 
the world is to accept gossip as truth, asa 
relief to its own consciousness of igno- 
rance. Still, itis not likely that so many 
stories should all be false, especially when 
there is no antecedent improbability in 
them. The sovereigns, it is true, never 
come into personal contact; but then, 
neither do the scholars, artists, and musi- 
cians who so often hate, and so frequently 
abuse, one another passionately. Not to 
mention that partisans constantly hate 
statesmen whom they never saw with fiery 
fervor, jealousy requires no contact, and 
may be just as strong between sovereigns 
or premiers as between any other persons 
struggling for high places in the esteem or 
liking or admiration of mankind. Sover- 
eigns are inordinately jealous of prece- 
dence, and as sensitive to slight as women, 
while, though they seldom meet, they con- 
stantly hear of one another, and this as 
fully as members of the same family some- 
times do. It is possible to have an acute 
dislike to a man in business without ever 
having seen him, more especially when, 
as in the Bulgarian and Russian case, the 
interests directly clash. The novelist who 
made Smith hate Brown because Brown 
was intercepting his claim to a great re- 
version, would not be considered to be 
devising improbabilities ; and no reversion 
could be more splendid or more desired 
than the throne of Constantinople. If, 
as is possible, the czar sincerely believes 
that an inferior and pretentious person, 
“only one of those Battenbergs,” is in- 
triguing and fighting to gain that throne, 
and may gain it, it is quite probable that 
he regards him with an almost savage 
personal dislike. No doubt a king ought 
not, in the interest of his people, to indulge 
such feelings; but then, a kiog would not 
think so. It is the temptation of kings, 
as Mr. Sanford pointed out long ago, to 
identify themselves with their States, and 
therefore to think it patriotic to hate their 
personal foes. It is Russia, in the czar’s 
feeling, which is injured, as well as him- 
self, when Prince Alexander gives him- 
self airs of such arrogant independence. 





A modern king thinks he does enough in 
the way of self-restraint if he does not act 
on his hatred until it is politically, or, as 
he would say, patriotically, convenient. 
An ambassador would have precisely the 
same feeling as a king, his own quarrel 
being his country’s quarrel in the same 
way, with this additional aggravation, that 
the ambassador will be more vain of his 
ability, and therefore be more wounded by 
any defeat. The king cannot be “ wigged” 
for getting defeated, and the ambassador 
can. Judging from history and analogy, 
we should say that the rulers of mankind 
were as much affected by likes and dis- 
likes as they ever were, or as any other 
cultivated class now is, the only difference 
being in the extent of their power to help 
orinjure. That is not little even now, for 
every kingis a diplomatist, and diplomacy 
is a far-reaching business, with extensive 
ramifications. If France makes herself 
disagreeable about Newfoundland, one 
may be powerless to secure a monopoly 
of fishing rights on the coast of that 
island; but the retort may be delivered 
with great effect as far off as Pekin. In- 
deed, so great are the opportunities, that 
unless aking or a foreign secretary is very 
sweet-natured indeed, or entirely indiffer- 
ent to victory in his contests, the profes- 
sion of itself must breed just a little 
malice. A nice little defeat, just where it 
will be felt, must seem sometimes so very 
like a well-conceived and well-deserved 
retort. 


From All The Year Round. 
IN HELIGOLAND 


IN THREE PARTS, 


PART II. 

Even in Hamburg, full though it was 
of novelty and interest, it was dull work 
sight-seeing alone; besides, I had not 
slept for forty-eight hours or more. Ac- 
cordingly, having had a light tea at a little 
round table under the trees, I was glad 
enough to retire to bed, vainly endeav- 
oring in my best German — which, as I 
soon discovered, bore no resemblance to 
the German spoken in Hamburg — to 
make the comely, sturdy-limbed chamber- 
maid understand that my sheets were ex- 
ceedingly damp; but I did succeed in 
getting a hot bottle to warm the bed, and 
passed my third sleepless night in a spe- 
cies of vapor-bath. The only course to be 
recommended under such circumstances 
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is to strip the sheets off and sleep between 
the blankets, as I did. 

Pretty early the next morning I went 
on board the Heligoland steamer from 
a wharf nearly opposite the hotel, provid 
ing myself with a jovely-looking basket of 
pink and white wax-like strawberries. I 
soon found them to be a miserable delu- 
sion, having no more flavor than a turnip 
— characteristic, I discovered, of Hanse 
Town strawberries. The weekly steamer 
was very full, taking bathers over to Heli- 
goland, June being the commencement of 
their season; but a lovely, fresh, sunny 
day after the gale, with smooth water, 
made the wide Elbe a much more attractive 
river than when, in the dawning light of 
the preceding day, we had made our way 
through the seventy odd miles of danger- 
ous sandbanks and countless islets that 
obstruct its course, rendering the naviga- 
tion so hazardous and perplexing. The 
Bremen shore is certainly not attractive, 
and there was an air of desolation on its 
banks, absent entirely from the Holstein 
side. Brunsbiittel, a well-situated town, 


commanding the Holstein side of the en- 
trance to the Elbe, will in years to come 
be an important fortified place, should 
Prince Bismarck’s project fora ship canal 
from Kiel to Brunsbiittel become an ac- 
complished fact. 


It is nearly a straight 
course from where the canal would end, 
passing to the northward of the Great 
Merk bank out through the South Gat, 
past the new work island belonging to 
Hamburg, and the South Elbe light ves- 
sel, when you are in the open sea, and free 
from all danger. The proposed canal 
should therefore, if made, prove a great 
highway for ships of heavy draught from 
the Baltic, instead of the long and anxious 
passage through the great Belt and round 
the Skaw. 

Cuxhaven (which comprises a town and 
a small tract of country belonging to Ham- 
burg, and abstracted apparently at some 
period of its history from Bremen) is finely 
placed on the right bank of the Elbe; it 
is a clean, cheerful place, full of tall ho- 
tels and lodging-houses. The Austrian 
squadron still lay at anchor in the roads, 
composed of the Kaiser, a beautiful two- 
decker of the old school, carrying the 
flag of Vice-admiral Wullersdorf; the 
Schwartzenberg, a forty-four gun frigate, 
bearing signs in her battered hull, jury 
foremast, and generally dilapidated ap- 
pearance, of the gallant fight she had made 
against the Danes off Heligoland, with the 
aged, tattered little flag of Rear-Admiral 
Tegetthoff at the mizzen; the Radetsky, 
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also a wooden frigate; Elizabeth, a pad- 
die-steamer, and some small gun-boats. 
The Schwartzenberg was regarded by us 
all with the greatest enthusiasm, her many 
dangerous wounds being only just patched 
up till she could get into some friendly 
port to refit. She was indeed scarcely 
seaworthy. 

Our steamer stopped nearly in the mid- 
dle of the fleet, which was anchored in 
two lines. They had just fired a salute, 
and as the smoke rolled away I saw the 
Wolf outside them, whose salute of thir- 
teen guns they had been returning. My 
eyes were still blinking and smarting from 
the gunpowder with which we were envel- 
oped, when I sawa smart, well-known gal- 
ley pulling towards us with ensign and 
pendant flying. I was soon discovered in 
my old brown gown, the miserable re- 
mains of a gale of wind and two days’ sea- 
sickness. The Wolf had only just arrived 
from the Féhr Islands, had saluted the 
Hamburg flag flying at Cuxhaven, and 
that of the Austrian vice-admiral, and 
A—— had paid an especially interesting 
visit to the gallant and charming Admiral 
Tegetthoff in the absence of his senior 
admiral. Tegetthoff was keen, intelligent, 
valiant, and courteous. The fame that he 
afterwards attained was then in its in- 
fancy; but though vanquished in the ac- 
tion with the Danes, he had brought his 
crippled and wounded frigate out of the 
battle with flying colors. 

Admiral Tegetthoff afterwards com- 
manded at Lissa, in the first engagement 
of iron-clad versus wooden ships, and cov- 
ered himself with glory, in marked con- 
trast to the conduct of the Italian Admiral 
Persano. 

It was to Tegetthoff that the Mexicans 
gave the dead body of their emperor Max- 
imilian, whom they had invited by an in- 
fluential majority to rule over them, and 
then, in the day of adversity, most shame- 
fully led out to be shot; and it was he 
who bore it over the sea to Vienna, where 
they laid the hero to rest, passing by the 
dead man’s lovely villa of Miramar in the 
Adriatic, which it had been better for him 
and his beautiful consort (still reigning 
in harmless imagination) had they never, 
left. Tegetthoff died, deeply lamented, in 
1871. 

All those Austrian war-ships, lying so 
quietly at anchor in Cuxhaven, had some- 
thing noticeable in their subsequent his- 
tories. The flagship Kaiser took a most 
prominent part in the battle of Lissa, but 
was so much damaged that she had to be 
run ashore to save her from sinking. The 
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Radetsky was blown up by an accident 
in 1869, with a loss of three hundred and 
forty lives; and it was the Elizabeth, un- 
der Tegetthoff, which bore the corpse of 
Maximilian home to the loving wife, who 
no longer watched and waited for his 
coming, but existed, carefully and affec- 
tionately guarded in the palace of Laeken 
where she was born, yet alive, but bereft 
of reason. 

We were all so interested in the Aus- 
trian fleet and in the English corvette, 
that the signal for our steamer’s depar- 
ture on her voyage came only toosoon. A 
few more words, a brief farewell — but not 
for long, as we hoped to meet at Heligo- 
land in the course of a few days —and on 
we went past the treacherous sandbanks, 
in many cases hardly awash, that form a 
vast network for the protection of the 
great German river from foreign invasion, 
and also a breakwater from the fierce 
winds and mountainous waves of the 
stormy North Sea. These banks are, 
however, extremely dangerous to naviga- 
tion during the oft-recurring fogs that 
settle down upon the low-lying shores of 
Holstein, many of them only being de- 
noted in calm weather by a vast milky- 
white patch among the green water. Our 


captain mentiéned that when going in and 


out of the North and South Elbe chan- 
nei with several other vessels, outward 
and inward bound, their fog signals were 
quite distracting; you could not possibly 
tell which way they were heading, and col- 
lisions and groundings were very frequent. 
The passage from Cuxhaven, a distance 
of about forty miles, is made in four hours 
or thereabouts, and you are out of sight of 
land nearly the whole time. 

Arrived at Heligoland you steam into 
the small harbor, something the shape 
of a stocking, between a low-lying sandy 
dune and the main island, which at a dis- 
tance looks like a high red sand-rock, but, 
seen closer, reveals vast sea-worn caves 
and undermined pillars, rising straight out 
of the sea, like Old Harry and his Wife at 
Studland, Dorset, but still linked to the 
island. You are put ashore ona low sand- 
spit, where among the houses, huddled 
closely together, a general odor of fish- 
curing pervades the atmosphere. Along, 
winding flight of steps, somewhat resem- 
bling those at Clovelly, about one hundred 
and ninety in number, conveys you in a 
very limp condition from the Unterland 
to the top of the Oderland, which is as 
flat as a dining-table, without an undula- 
tion. These steps are worn by the busy 
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safe condition, but they must be mounted 
nolens volens, as they are the sole means 
of communication with the fashionable 
part of the island. By the time I was half 
up, I longed for a grip of the tail of one 
of the clever little donkeys that mount 
the Clovelly steps so deftly ; but there was 
no help for it, so on I went, conducted by 
my active and kindly host. Government 
House, whither I was bound —a low, 
sheltered, rambling, one-storied building 
— is firmly built on the land side, partly 
screened by a sturdy fence. Close to the 
garden stands a lighthouse, from the top 
of which coastguard men keep a bright 
lookout, Jandward and seaward. 

A lovely view is obtained from here of 
the harbor, Sandy Island, the bathing es- 
tablishment, nymphs disporting them- 
selves (rendered unnecessarily unattrac- 
tive, to say the least of it, by hideous 
bathing-gowns), and the reef beyond, all 
lying far below, like a map. Till the year 
1720 this sandy dune was connected with 
the main rock, but the fierce gales of that 
stormy winter broke down the link, or 
what the Heligolanders called de waai, 
and about a mile of comparatively deep 
water now rolls between. A tradition 
still exists that Heligoland and Schleswig- 
Holstein were in former times joined to- 
gether, and that many hundred years ago 
people walked from Holstein to Heligo- 
land across the sands inaday. Old maps 
that I have seen in the island, extend the 
position of Sandy Island landward very 
considerably ; and judging by the rapidity 
with which the sand dune has in one 
hundred and fifty years been encroached 
upon, the low sandbanks and unnavigable 
tracts of shallow water lying to the east of 
Heligoland may well have been dry land 
not so many hundred years ago without 
any great stretch of imagination. 

1 had been most kindly and hospitably 
received by the governor as I stepped 
ashore on the fishy little beach, and in his 
comfortable house was soon able to bathe 
and feed — the first solid food I had tasted 
since leaving the Thames. The governor 
had been many years in this cold northern 
isle. Speaking German like a native, 
suave, courtly, and taking a keen and 
kindly interest in the minutest details 
connected with his tiny though most im- 
portant government, he was difficult in- 
deed to replace, and his memory will live 
in the hearts and homes of these hard, 
rough Frieslanders for many long years 
to come. 


Hardly had I bathed and rested before 


feet of long generations into a rather un-; tremendous excitement began to be mani- 
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fested in the supposed warlike intentions 
of the Austrian squadron, which had sud- 
denly got under weigh and steamed out 
of Cuxhaven about two hours after we had 
passed through them. Night found these 
large ships, each drawing about twenty- 
five feet of water, hovering about in the 
direction of the Danish islands of Fébhr, 
upon whose possession they had serious 
designs. Twoold Heligoland salts, who 
were North Sea pilots, mounted to the 
very topmost point of the lighthouse 
armed with antediluvian glasses that cere 
tainly did not improve their keen vision, 
opined that there was “no water in there 
for the two-decker,” and she would cer- 
tainly “take the ground.” However, she 
did not, being no doubt well piloted. 
Late in the afternoon the Wolf was sig- 
nalled from the lighthouse, and anchored 
in the North Bight off Heligoland, but in 
an exposed position; it was, however, 
convenient for getting under weigh sud- 
denly, ifany emergency arose. The hold- 
ing-ground in the North Bight is not 
good, and in north-west winds it is a very 
rough and dangerous anchorage, with a 
rolling, mountainous sea. During the two 
nights I was crossing in the steamer from 
England it blew so hard that the Wolf, 
which was at anchor, had steam up, both 
anchors down, the sheet anchor ready, and 
a double-reefed spanker, when the weath- 
er-tide made, to keep her bow to the sea. 
A went off in their best Heligoland 
boat, manned with six oars, treble-banked 
(Ze, eighteen men), who were only just 
able to pull her through the laboring sea, 
and put him on board; and this was io 
the height of summer. They spoke of 
the long winter gales as something terri- 
ble in strength and duration, rendering 
life on the island much like that on a 
stranded ship or a half-tide rock. 

For the next three weeks most of the 
Wolf’s time was spent in cruising be- 
tween the island and the mainland, and 
especially in the vicinity of the Foéhr 
Islands, which were actually in sight from 
the top of the Heligoland lighthouse. On 
one occasion the corvette hove to off the 
Seesand Beacon, the chief entrance to 
that bewildering labyrinth of sandbanks 
surrounding Féhr. On becoming aware 
ot her approach, the Danish commander, 
Hanmer, a most gallant man, came out in 
a shallow-draught steamer to meet the 
Wolf, full of hope that she had arrived 
with offers of succor, and was accordingly 
much downcast at no prospect being held 
out to him of assistance from England. 
He had plenty to do, having but six row 
gunboats to defend all these islands,. to- 
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gether with about three hundred men. 
But little chance remained, therefore, of 
his being able to defend them success- 
fully against a powerful enemy in posses- 
sion of the whole coast, with a squadron 
ready to pounce upon them from Cux- 
haven hard by. Their chief security lay 
in the dangerous navigation surrounding 
the islands and the extreme shallowness 
of the water. In more peaceful times the 
Fohr Islands, easily accessible from either 
Hamberg or Kiel, would be for English- 
men a new and most interesting travelling- 
ground; they have been, with Heligoland, 
the resort of multitudes of bathers from 
all parts of Austria and Germany for many 
years. There is a fine lighthouse on the 
northern island of Sylt, but I think it was 
unlighted during the war in 1864. The 
Germans showed their customary astute- 
ness by just including this large island in 
their rectified frontier, as it is worth all 
the others put together. 

Between the sea-going trips our diver- 
sions were cricket-matches between the 
two ships; luncheons on board the Wolf 
or her consort the Salamis; and in be- 
coming violently excited when any move- 
ment was discerned among the combined 
squadrons. So long as they continued 
within sight all was well, but if they dis- 
appeared for a day or two the worst was 
anticipated. We had great hopes that 
the Danes would have come out to seek 
another engagement with the Austro- 
Prussian squadron, in which case we could 
have witnessed a glorious sea fight in com- 
fort and security from the top of the island 
lighthouse ; but it appeared not to be con- 
venient so far to meet our views, for not- 
withstanding countless false alarms, no 
Deenes (Friesian for Danes) were seen 
during our visit. 

Heligoland, or in ancient spelling Hel- 
goland, or Hertha Isle, had belonged to 
Denmark since the time of “ Othére, the 
old sea captain who dwelt in Helgoland,” 
in the reign of King Alfred of England; 
but in the general spoliation of this much- 
wronged country in the beginning of the 
present century, it was taken from the 
Danes by England, and, together with the 
whole Danish fleet, converted to our own 
use. It was confirmed to us by the Treaty 
of Kiel in 1814, since which time it has 
remained uninterruptedly in our posses- 
sion, not, however, without many angry 
and covetous eyes being fixed upon it, 
and many negotiations and propositions 
for its exchange made by a long line of 
German chancellors, ending in Prince 
Bismarck. Whenever the Germans have 
nothing particular on band — no little or 
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great wars, or annexations, or hoistings 
of their flag on other people’s posses- 
sions — their newspapers break out intoa 
tirade of abuse of England for keeping a 
firm grip on Heligoland, and affect to con- 
sider its possession a perpetual menace to 
themselves. But it is only quite of late 
days that any idea of fortifying this most 
valuable possession, and coaling station 
for a blockading squadron, has entered 
into the brain of ourrulers. Thereis now 
a strong trained body of coastguard, with 
an officer and some heavy guns stationed 
here; and I always wondered how they 
conveyed the guns up the steps (one hun- 
dred and ninety in number, or there- 
abouts), unless by the naval operation 
termed, I believe, “ parbuckling.” 
Heligoland measures about half-a-mile 
in length by a quarter in breadth, and is 
quite flat-topped, like a table. Sandy Isl- 
and, about a mile to the east, besides be- 
ing the bathing establishment, is the 
abode of countless rabbits. A few years 
ago they were so numerous that appre- 
hensions were entertained as to whether 
they had not undermined the loose sand 
to such an extent that the next great gale 
might not be expected to wash the whole 
sand dune away. Since then their num- 
bers have been greatly reduced, and the 
houses and bathing machines are still 
above water, but have not much margin 
to boast of. IIl-informed newspaper cor- 
respondents, people in Parliament, and 
others who have not been to Heligoland, 
usually confound this sandy dune with the 
main island, which is simply a firm, hard 
rock, and talk with anxiety about its 
speedy disappearance under the attacks 
of the rabbits! To seaward of the bath- 
ing establishment is a reef just awash; it 
is hard rock, and therefore forms a good 
breakwater, on which, in fine weather, 
quantities of seals are to be seen flopping 
lazily about on the rocks in the sun; they 
appear to be the easiest prey, but we fired 
a forty-pounder Armstrong gun at them, 
hoping for a sealskin or two, but on the 
mere flash of the gun they dived so quickly 
that, though the Salamis made excellent 
practice, they were never once hit. There 
is a fixed population in Heligoland of 
about two thousand, but German and 
French visitors, often to the extent of 
about nine thousand, come here during 
the season for the fresh, salt breezes and 
excellent bathing. Fishermen, pilots, 
bird-skin and feather dressers, muff mak- 
ers, together with lodging-house keepers, 
form the population, and not one English- 
man, except the governor, lives on the 
island, Their language, which is unwrit- 





ten, is generally called Friesian, but is 
pronounced by the learned to be Anglo- 
Saxon; not so surprising, inasmuch as 
the neighboring countries of Schleswig 
and Holstein were inhabited by Saxons, 
who were subdued by the emperor Charle- 
magne in the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury. Walking about on a short, lovely 
green turf, with which the top of the 
island is carpeted, and listening to the 
groups of people dotted about, all partic- 
ularly lazy, it would never be supposed 
you were in an English colony. Nota 
single word of English is ever heard, and 


‘as Friesian German is the only language 


taught in the school, preached in the 
church, and spoken in the household, and 
as the island secretary, judge, chaplain, 
and the several doctors who come during 
the bathing season are all pure Germans, 
no progress in English manners and cus- 
toms can be expected from year to year. 
Still there is a certain spirit of loyalty 
among them, and Heligolanders were met 
with in our army and navy during the war 
with Russia in 1854. The islanders al- 
ways say that no defences are needed ; 
nature has defended them in placing them 
upon a strong, iron-bound, flat-topped rock, 
rising straight out of the sea, and, in case 
of the worst, the steps could be destroyed, 
and no one could possibly get at them. 
In such case, about a week, I suppose, 
would starve them out like rats in a hole, 
so dependent are they upon the outer 
world for supplies. 

During the absences of the Wolf, I 
retired toa nice, clean lodging, bowered 
in roses and syringa, only dining at the 
governor’s, his gifted wife being absent 
with her boys in England. My landladies 
were some Heligoland sisters, who had 
never been on the mainland; extremely 
plain, but agreeable, and anxious to meet 
my views, if I could only properly have 
explained them. They understood no En- 
glish, and my few words of Germau were 
insufficient to make anything intelligible. 
I had recourse to the dictionary when 
much put to it, but except the bed, had 
nothing to complain of. 1 fear they found 
the “ Kaptainin,” which was my style and 
title among these good people, rather dif- 
ficult to please. The bedstead was well 
enough, a sort of shallow box, well known 
to the traveller in Germany, but as the 
sheets, blankets, and counterpane were 
all cut toits exact size, like a doll’s bed, 
it was rather afflicting to have nothing to 
tuck in, and to find all the bedclothes on 
the floor in the morning. A German bed 
appeared to me a most comfortless ar- 
rangement. 
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BUDDHIST AND CHRISTIAN TEACHING, 


From The Spectator. 
THE CONTRAST BETWEEN BUDDHIST 
AND CHRISTIAN TEACHING. 


NOTHING is more striking than the ten- 
dency of the Eastern wisdom to paradox, 
unless it be the:tendency of the Western 
wisdom to the removal of paradox. Chris- 
tianity, coming as it does from the East, 
shows the disposition to paradox in its 
noblest and purest form, while it does not 
despise that studious temperance, that 
reconciling genius, which constitutes the 
charm of such books as “ The Thoughts” 
of Marcus Aurelius. But if we want to 
get religious paradox in its most unadulter- 
ated form, we must not go to Christianity, 
which covers the whole nature, and never 
makes a paradoxical assertion without 
offering us the key to its meaning, but to 
the wisdom of the theosophists, which is 
now again getting a certain vogue in En- 
gland. For instance, here is a little book, 
“written down by a fellow of the Theo- 
sophical Society,” called “Light on the 
Path,” * which in its very first sentences 
dashes into paradox: “ Before the eyes 
can see, they must be incapable of tears. 
Before the ear can hear, it must have lost 
its sensitiveness.” It would, we hold, be 
equally true to say, “ An eye incapable of 
tears cannot see,” “An ear deaf to dis- 
cords cannot discern harmonies ;” and, in 
our opinion, there would be more truth in 
these assertions than in the original para- 
doxes themselves. We suppose the drift 
of the theosophist to be that only natures 
which have ceased to shrink from selfish 
grief can see lite truly, and that only ears 
which are deaf to the superficial fascina- 
tions of the senses can hear the higher 
truths of the inward nature. There is, 
of course, a truth in both sayings, and it 
would have been easy so to express it as 
to make that truth evident. But nothing 
is more alien to the ambitious character 
of theosophy than to make the drift of its 
dark sayings accessible to all who desire 
it. It loves to express itself thus: * Kill 
out all sense of separateness, kill out all 
desire for sensation, kill out all hunger for 
growth. Yet stand alone and isolated, 
because nothing that is embodied, nothing 
that is conscious of separation, nothing 
that is not of the eternal, can aid you.” 
Or, again, with a little more of definite 
drift: ** Desire only that which is within 
you. Desire only that which is beyond 
you. Desire only that which is unattain- 
able. For within you is the light of the 
world, — the only light that can be shed 


* Published by Reeves and Turner, Strand. 
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upon the path. If you are unable to per- 
ceive it within you, it is useless to look 
for it elsewhere. It is beyond you, be- 
cause when you reach it, you have lost 
yourself. It is unattainable, because it 
forever recedes. You will enter the light, 
but you will never touch the flame.” Or, 
again; “ Desire power ardently... . And 
that power which the disciple shall covet 
is that which shall make him appear as 
nothing in the eyes of men.” 

The religious root of the best paradox 
is to be found in the fact, which all the 
religions of the East have recognized, that 
there is a vast, an almost incalculable dif- 
ference between the life and desires of 
the animal and natural man, and the life 
and desires of that spiritual man of which 
the animal and natural man is, as it were, 
the chrysalis. Here, of course, is the very 
root of religious paradox. The same 
words, “ life,” ** desire,” “ happiness,” etc., 
apply to both; nor is it, indeed, possible 
absolutely to separate the one from the 
other in any human life, and yet it is per- 
fectly true that that which contributes to 
the life of the higher nature, often does 
not contribute to the life of the lower na- 
ture, and vice versd. Of course, it follows 
that such expressions as our Lord uses, 
**Whosoever will save his life shall lose 
it, and whosover will lose his life, for my 
sake, shall find it,” are of the greatest 
possible weight in spiritual teaching; but 
their parodox is formal only, not real, 
The life which it is wrong to save is not the 
same as the life which will be saved by 
the willingness to die; and the life which 
is to be found by readiness to die, is not 
the life which dies. Moreover, there isa 
link recognized by our Lord between the 
two kinds of life, — the natural which dies 
in order that the supernatural may live, 
and the supernatural which takes its place. 
There is, he tells us, a spiritual being who 
creates the one and constitutes the other, 
and who creates the one in order to con- 
stitute the other. And this is the key to 
all Christian paradox. The paradoxical 
form is adopted only in order to fix the 
attention closely on the vast difference 
between the various kinds of realities 
which are described by the same name. 
But when we come to the paradoxes of 
the Buddhists and theosophists, there is a 
marked heightening of the paradox, anda 
marked disposition to be silent about the 
reconciling links between the antithetical 
statements made. The contrasts so boldly 
presented often seem to be insisted on 
for the very purpose of bewildering the 
disciples whom they are intended to teach, 
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Every one knows that there are two inter- 
pretations given to Buddhist maxims con- 
cerning the duty of dying to this life, one 
of which declines to recognize any kind of 
divine existence into which our death 
leads, and to represent nothingness as in 
itself the good to bé attained; while the 
other really regards indifference to the 
joys and sorrows of this life as merely the 
needful preparation for a participation in 
some infinitely deeper and truer exist- 
ence which lies beneath. But in both 
schools alike of the Buddhist spiritualism, 
there is a marked reluctance to speak of 
God in at all the personal way in which 
Christ spoke of God. The keynote of the 
Christian faith is that if we attain to any 
love of God at all, it is because God first 
loved us. The keynote of Buddhist spir- 
itualism appears to be the ignoring of the 
personal agency of God in the growth of 
a higher life. Indeed, God, if implied at 
all, is only implied as the fulness which 
succeeds to the emptiness of earthly de- 
sire, as the voice which is to be discerned 
in absolute silence, the power which is 
revealed in nothingness. There is a very 
curious passage of this kind in the little 
book of theosophy of which we have 
spoken. The writer is describing the only 


sort of battle by which the soul really 


profits, and he describes it as the battle 
waged for us by our true selves, but un- 
consciously waged, and waged by one 
“who will not know thee unless thou 
knowest him.” The passage is very curi- 
ous as a description of the true life mili- 
tant: “Stand aside in the coming battle, 
and though thou fightest, be not thou the 
warrior. Look for the warrior, and let 
him fight in thee. Take his orders for 
battle and obey them. Obey him not as 
though he were a general, but as though 
he were thyself, and his spoken words 
were the utterances of thy secret desires; 
for he is thyself, yet infinitely wiser and 
stronger than thyself. Look for him, else 
in the fever and hurry of the fight thou 
mayst pass him; and he will not know 
thee unless thou knowest him. lf thy cry 
reach his listening ear, then will he fight 
in thee, and fill the dull void within. And 
if this is so, then canst thou go through 
the fight cool and unwearied, standing 
aside and letting him battle for thee. 
Then it will be impossible for thee to 
strike one blow amiss. But if thou look 
not for him, if thou pass him by, then 
there is no safeguard forthee. Thy brain 
will reel, thy heart grow uncertain, and in 
the dust of the battlefield thy sight and 
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senses will fail, and thou wilt not know 
thy friends from thy enemies. He is thy- 
self. Yet thou art but finite and liable 
toerror. He is eternal and is sure. He 
is eternal truth, When once he has en- 
tered thee and become thy warrior, he will 
never utterly desert thee, and at the day 
of the great peace, he will become one 
with thee.” That seems to us a doctrine 
curiously different from the Christian 
teaching, though akin to it. This “ war- 
rior,” which the theosophical writer speaks 
of as the eternal element in self, and yet 
unable to discern us unless we first dis- 
cern it, is nearly the same with him of 
whom the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews speaks as the Word of God. 
“ The word of God is quick, and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of 
soul and spirit, and of the joints and mar- 
row, and is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart. Neither is there any 
creature that is not manifest in his sight; 
but all things are naked and opened unto 
the eyes of him with whom we have to 
do.” How like and how different are 
these two types of teaching, — the Chris- 
tian, which taught that the “ grafted 
word,” “which is able to save our souls,” 
originates everything that is good in us, 
only requiring us to respond to it; and 
the Buddhist, which teaches that the eter- 
nal warrior cannot discern us unless we 
first discern him and cry to him for his 
help! And yet there is something strik- 
ing in the teaching which insists that the 
soul yearns to abdicate its own selfish 
desires, even before it learns that there is 
one who is deeper and more powerful than 
its own selfish desires who is educating 
us into unselfish desires. The Buddhist 
wisdom is certainly very curious testimony 
to the naturalism, one might almost say, 
of supernaturalism, — to the revolt of the 
spirit against the senses even before the 
God of the spirit is recognized; to the 
sickness of satiety, even before the God 
of self-denial is revealed to us; to the 
misery of mere pleasure, even before the 
secret of the joy of renunciation is un- 
folded tous. The Buddhist spiritualism, 
for which socurious a fascination is show- 
ing itself in our day, furnishes certainly 
very emphatic evidence that the soul is so 
made as to yearn after a higher life, even 
though the most striking feature in its 
blindness be that it has lost sight of the 
truth that God yearns infinitely more after 
—_ than the soul can ever yearn after 
od. 
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From The Globe. 
OLD LETTERS. 

How old letters do accumulate! They 
fill up desks and drawers, they lurk be- 
tween the leaves of books, they lie hidden 
in my pockets until my very pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs themselves are crowded out — in 
short, they are a standing nuisance. But 
now their hour has come and they are to 
be sacrificed, burnt in whole hecatombs 
and not one of them spared; for I am go- 
ing to make a clean sweep of them all. 
What a bother itis! Well,” puts in a 
methodical party, “that is nobody’s fault 
but your own. You should destroy your 
letters as you receivethem.” It is a for- 
tunate thing for the world that the letters 
written by some of the wisest and wittiest 
of men and women were addressed — 
some of them at least —to persons who 
were very far from methodical in this 
sense. Such unmethodical folk the world 
will ever thank; for it makes one shudder 
to think what treasures over-zealous meth. 
od has lost to posterity forever. But for 
this, we might be in possession of a great 
deal more correspondence of equal charm 
and value with that of Madame de Sevigné, 
or Horace Walpole. Besides, a letter has 


always a certain interest of its own, which 
is to some extent lacking in every other 
kind of literary production, whether the 


letter be that last one to “* Emma,” which 
Hardy found open and unfinished upon 
Nelson’s desk after Trafalgar, or only the 
soul’s outpourings of a sentimental ser- 
vant-girl. For a letter has the interest of 
the hand that wroteit. Ina letter the indi- 
viduality of the writer stands more or less 
confessed, intentionally or otherwise, and 
often most clearly when the intention is 
wanting. The most practised dissembler, 
when he puts pen to paper in a letter, will 
reveal somewhat of his true self, even 
though it be only to the students of the 
so-called science of graphology, which as- 
serts its power to divine the character of 
the writer in the form and fashion of his 
handwriting. However, as my correspon- 
dents have not been the great ones of the 
earth, I need make no scruple about de- 
Stroying their letters, nor am I the least 
afraid of thereby robbing succeeding gen- 
erations of any instruction or amusement. 
In this frame of mind I find myself in 
my study, sitting, like Cephalus in the 
“Republic,” “upon a cushioned chair,” 
and about, like that worthy old Athenian, 
to offer sacrifice. A bright fire is burning 
in the grate, ready to consume the bodies 
of the victims, which lie pell-mell upon 
the table at my side. Away with them; 
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it will be but the work of a moment. 
Stay, I must not throw them all into the 
flames at once, or I may set the chimney 
on fire. I will just look through them 
cursorily; may be, some paper of impor- 
tance has found its way into the collec- 
tion; the letters themselves may go. I 
think I willlighta cigar; nothing relieves 
monotonous labor like smoking. I do 
so. Now which shall 1 burn first? Not 
this bundle here; no, for these came out 
of an old desk I have had ever since I 
was a child. I should just like to look 
at them once more. How many years it 
is since they were written to me — when 
I first went to school! The ink is faded, 
and the paper quite yellow. The first 
one is from my mother; and something 
seems to be pressing tightly upon my 
heart — something that is very like pain 
—as I read this old letter, full of tender 
words to cheer me in my first homesick- 
ness, and of little scraps of home news, 
with names in it to some of which my 
memory cannot even call up the faces 
now, until suddenly they come back to 
me all across the years, most of them 
from beyond the grave. I won’t burn 
that one, no; I will put it away, and its 
fellows with it, and read them some other 
day, not now, for there is something too 
startling in the vividness with which they 
bring back the olden time. Here are 
some school letters; I may as well look 
at them, too, for my cigar is not half done 
yet. This is from an old schoolfellow, 
a boy just a year older than myself, who 
left and went to college while | was still 
at school. Yes; he writes to me from 
Oxford in all the glory of undergraduate 
manhood. I smile now at the freshman’s 
tone of patronage (I thought it quite nat- 
ural and proper then); but what would I 
not give to be seventeen once more, and 
going in for that scholarship which he so 
heartily hopes I shall get? I never got 
it. That last summer half at school was 
too pleasant to work hardin; but what a 
glorious time it was! The lad who wrote 
that letter altered strangely afterwards. 
Here is another from him, dated ten years 
later, in which he asks me for a loan “ for 
auld lang syne.” I am glad I lent the 
money, though I never got it back, and 
never saw him again, for he * went under ” 
completely and disappeared, and whether 
he be dead or alive to-day I fear there is 
nobody greatly cares. burn that last 
letter, and I do well. No need to keep 
that one. I like better to remember him 
by the other — the letter of the time when 
he was eighteen, and full of life, hope, and 
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promise. There was something about 
him in the old days which seemed to say 
like Steerforth, “ Think of me always at 
my best.” What is this? A woman’s 
handwriting. It matters just nothing at 
all now what that letter says, for the writer 
never married me, in spite of all we wrote 
and said toeach other about the holy 
estate. We quarrelled. I could not now 
state on oath what it was about, but we 
quarrelled, and we parted, and she married 
a bald-headed doctor, and has eleven chil- 
dren and the asthma. As I read I ask 
myself whether it is possible that l—a 
middle-aged gentleman, convex of figure, 
a rate-payer, a churchwarden, and, in 
short, what the local newspaper calls “ one 
of our most respected inhabitants ” — can 
really be identical with the Adonis (I must 
have been an Adonis; no woman would 
have written like this to an ordinary mor- 
tal) who was the object of this madrigal? 
I turn instinctively to the looking-glass to 
see whether I am really myself, or whether 
some sudden transformation has not taken 
place in me of the sort which befell Mr, 
Bultitude in “ Vice Versa.” “ E¢in Arca- 
did ego,” | murmur. “I must have been 
a very pretty fellowonce.” As I bring the 
lady’s letter nearer to my glasses (my sight 
is not quite what it used to be), my nos- 
trils inhale a faint perfume — so faint and 


faded that another man would hardly de- 
tect its presence; a perfume which was in 
fashion many, many years ago, and which 
is voted vulgar now(I wonder why); aper- 
fume which used to hang about her dress 
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and her hair in the days when — well, in 
the days before she had the eleven chil- 
dren and the asthma. I push the heap of 
letters aside, and sit smoking and gazing 
into the firelight, the while — 
Old wishes, ghosts of broken plans, 
And phantom hopes assemble ; 
And that child’s heart within the man’s 
Begins to move and tremble. 

I am lost to the present. I forget my 
gout, and my occasional leanings (dis- 
tinctly reprehensible in a churchwarden) 
towards the pessimistic philosophy of 
Schopenhauer, and I am back again in the 
years when the sun shone more brightly 
than it does now, when the men were 
nobler and the women fairer than they 
seem to me to-day — in youth, “ the golden 
time, the happy, the bright, the unforgot- 
ten ” — in the glorious consulship of Plan- 
cus, My cigar expires in ashes. I am 
glad I smoked it. “The man who 
smokes,” said Lord Lytton, “ thinks likea 
sage and acts like a Samaritan.” I don’t 
know that I have been thinking like a 
sage, but, at least, I will act like a Samar- 
itan. I will not burn my old letters. No, 
All this waste-paper which I have gathered 
together in bundles to burn as tares shall 
be reverently treasured up as good wheat, 
whence I can thresh out at will a precious 
store of memories, whenever I shall be in 
the mood to live, if but for an hour of 
fancy, the old life, to dream the old 
dreams, and to be in the spirit as I can 
never again beinthe flesh. For the con- 
sulship of Plancus is over- 





ALTHOUGH the emancipation of the Jews of 
France dates from a period considerably ante- 
rior to that of our brethren in this country, it 
is somewhat strange that in Paris there should 
be no synagogues, which can be regarded as 
landmarks in the history of the Jewish com- 
munity in that city. Apart from the several 
“oratories” —the French equivalent for our 
minor synagogues—there are in Paris but 
four temples, three of the German, and one of 
the Portuguese rite. The oldest of the Ger- 
man synagogues, viz., that in the Rue Notre 
Dame de Nazareth, was inaugurated about 
thirty-four years ago, and even the original 
building which stood on the same site was 
erected not earlier than 1832, The three syna- 
Bogues, however, make up for lack of antiquity 

y their size and gorgeous construction, The 





temple already named is the smallest of the 
three, and yet it has twelve hundred seats, 
The largest is the temple in the Rue de la Vic- 
toire, which is barely twelve years old, and has 
seating accommodation for eighteen hundred 
worshippers. Interesting is it to note the scale 
of charges for marriages and interments as 
fixed by the administration of the Parisian 
Community. For the former there are no less 
than seven tariffs, ranging from four thousand 
francs at the temple in the Rue de la Victoire 
down to twenty five francs. In the other two 
German synagogues the rates are about one 
half less. For funerals there are also seven 
classes, the charges in the highest being four 
hundred francs, and in the lowest, including 
adults as well as infants, twelve francs, 
Jewish Chronicle. 





